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•The document; intended for educators* irorJcing at an . 
historical sit^ focuses ^n programs whicTi demonstrate alternate . 
approaches to teaching history.^ It is presented in seven^sections.^ 
- Section one discusses issues in planning an .educational program at a^ 
histpricai site. • Section two descrifces educational programs at .«ie ^ 
Adirondack Museum iHen'IorkV r The Children's Sjiseum (Boston) r 
Colorado Bistorical Society (Denver) r Bonmouth County Historical 
Issociation (New Jersey) r Rational Portrait Gallery ; (iashingtonr ; 
C.ci), Old Sturbridae Village (Massachusetts) ^ Philadelphia fluseum of 
Aft, and Sunrise Foundation^ Inc* (West ?irginiar- Section three 
presents materials used by various museums.' Included are a v 
description cf one of the" steps on a walking tour, pre-visit 
lateijials for students^ a *»Pri|Ber of "Community Besourcesr'^ a- 
description of a one^day liye-in program for fifth graders, and an 
-intr eduction to a guidebook for a iults who visit aji historical 
setting with children* THe fourth section contains three essays on^ 
innovative 'approaches tc teaching history. The approaches f ecus ^ on a 
stud J of the nailr the importance of field*based education, and the 
need to understand the co^ntrasts between past and present living. The 
two remaining sections list resource's and an annotated i}ibliogp:aph^ 
of museum publications^. 
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Errata 



Footnote number 28 (page 54) is corrected to read: , 

/ Nelson Graburn, "The Miise^iim ani>' the -^isitpr Experience," The 
Visitor and the iftiseum ,(ed>) Linda Draper, Lowie Museum of Anthro- 
pology, University of California. (1977 Program Planning Committee 
of l^eum- Educators of the Atnerican Association of ^setxms 1977), p. 

BlbTicTgrapliifc mtiy'Tdr " Visitor md Museum (page 126) is cor-^- 
rected to read: - • 

Visitor . and the Museum ,' (ed.) Linda Draper. Lowie Museum of 
Anthropology, University of California. ('1977 Program. Planning, Com- 
mittee of l&iseum Educators of the American Association of Musexims), 
1977.- ,: V i^-' 
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The Center for Museum Education collects and disseminates information and materials 
of interest and assistance to museum educator!? and other people who are concerned 
'with the educational potential of ,mxisei^ The Cettter's 'files abound with examples' 
of the efforts of museum educators from institutions of all sizes and kinds. And,; 
although* the Centier is used By a similarly diverse audience, the bulk of inqtiiries . ^ 
for assistance cosie from ihlatorically-orien ted. organizations. 

^This sourcebook^ Programs fci^ Historic Sites & Hotises ^ has been conq)lled ^ f or the 
educator who is working at g^vsmall-^to medium-sized.'^ history site with placfe to inltl- 
ate, increase or alter an existing educational program. We do- not presume, that this' 
sourcebook is encyclopedic in scope; it neither details nor even lists all^he very 
fine and imaginative programs, now offered at historic sites and history museums across 
the country. Rather it is 'an a^l^empt to focus attention on a few programs which 
demonstrate alternate approaches to the presentation of history using ^varied budgets, 
and resources. You will discover that some "cousin" institutions are included, like 
The Children's Museum, Boston and the Philadelphia Museum of Art. Because of their ' 
exceptionaT-histoty-relaited prograjis, we believe- it^ls appropriate to include them 
in this this sourcebook. And, bepatxse we endorse an interdisciplinary approach to 
museum education, we have added them* with the hope/that history site educators mi^t 
e3q>lore cooperative programming with hon-4iistory\Jmiseums closer to their own historic 
homes. ' v 



This sourcebook also pulls together philosophical Statements on^the presentation of 
history by three individuals, each of whom is Interested in presenting the American 
past in such a way that it assumes a new vitality. jXach has a sligihtly different 
notion of how best, to achieve that end. --^^^^^ 

Prpgr^q for ff-^gtoric Sites & Houses is intended to be a resource and idea book to 
which you refer as you rethink your own site's programs. The notebook foirmat of this 
^book^JL'ows you to inake your own additions as you come across sample materials and, 
related information to^ personalize the sourcebook, making it your own^ special desk 
reference. You are encouraged to read the' sourcebook, making TnarginaT notes or other- 
wise marking- sections^ to which you would like to tefer again. And, of course, we at 
the Center for 'Museum Education will be adding, to our desk copy^ Please send us copies 

of the materials you develop tointerpret your/ own collection. 

■ • <i ■ . ■ ■ ' * . ■ ■ ■ ■ 



Susen N. Lehman 
August 1978 
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_ j;^^ J-r ^-^^ : J^v * ' ^ : ^' - * : : 

The C«it9<r^f^)r MasWm which collectsr, organizes, 

^stores and ^ha!re^ iifofmati^^ the educational efforts of mase«i^ of art, 

science and history, and such similar work. by nature centers, parks and zoos.; 
Thes,e materials include: ' . * i-. . 

' - . . . • ■ • ■ ■ . ' ^ . • . . . 

: brochures',; announcements and pamphlets^ produced by museums describing • 
J • f their ceiducatlonal and public programming; : . - 

ddctrmtots produced for particular museum programs, like ^eachers' . 
manu^s^or dbcent hanSbooks: and s . r 

V : ' . ' ■ : i ■■: ■ • - '■• ..^ ^ -' . .•' ■ ■ 

^ published and .unpublished pa^rs on museum interpretation and , 
' * e3upation« ' / '^ste^ ' 
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The Center also collects materials bn imjse;.um educatldn prpdu^ed^by organizations 
other ithm^ mikseums and in?piTO^tlc€lj?n' top be of lo;terest to museum * 

educators, 1>ut is produced for other or wider audiences, ' o 

TJie materials in tiie Center are ogranized around\frequently discussed Issues 
in museum education— rvolunteerism, audio-visuals \r programs designed for hi^^ 
school students , . for example.. ♦ - ! 

' " ' . . ^ \ . . -.- . i : ■ ■ ; 

tan you' use the Center? Anyone interested in the educational efforts pf- 
\ museums is invitedw to use the services of the Center and share their owli ma- 
' terlals with colleagues.. Call (202) 676-6682 or wrlte^:to the ^ C^ 
Education^- The' George Washington Dniversi£yV -WashIngt^^^^ D.G. 20052, or visit 
2201 G Street, N.W. , Suite 429~a direct sxibway ride from National Airport. The 
staff will be happy to direct you to^. infotmatlpn relevant tq-your particular • 
interest and setting. / ■ ^ ^. . ' : 

The Center publishes an annotated bibliography three times a year In loose-leaf 
form: Information About' Information . - By subscribing to lAX. you will build a 
desk reference and annotated index to the Center's- collections and the museum 
education field. As materials from your colleagues contintie tp' come into the 
collection, new annotations in each of the key descfiptiyer categories will be 
piiblished.' Entries include the autfibr and" original, source and may be ordered 
from them or ^he Center^ Se6 Sources^ and Resources section for IM order form. 

This sourcebook is *one of a series on topics often requested by museum educators 
Other sourcebooks include Lifelong Learnihg/Adtilt Audiences and Volunteers^ in 

' KusiStmr Educati'onv : -■- : - - - i,-.^ 

■ ' ' « ' ' * - 

The Center is a way oT^haring information with your colleagiaes. . We welcome 

your contribution of museum education materials and youf suggestions about 

resources that hav4 been useful to you. 
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What this sourcebook is:: 

r-Sourcebook #3, Programs for Historic Sites & Houses , > is a collection of 
instructive examples, gxiidelines, tips from other educators, resources,- 
selected bibliographies and an index to the Center's complete holdings to date 
on the topic of history; ^ • 

\Jh^t this sourcebook is not: / 

- It is not. encyclopedic; it is not an exploration of education programs in 
ardiitecture, local history or historic preservation. Those topics will 
be the subject of a sourcebook _to be developed at a later date. It is not 
an. examinati^on of interpretive techniques. That will also be the subject 

, , of a later sourcebook. 'It is not a survey or directory of all the avail- 
. -able and excellent programs at institutions with history collections. 

How to use this sourcebook: 

« " ■ • ■ ' ' . ■ ■ , ' ■ " . •* 

The program descriptions and selected mat^erials from our files/ present 
constructive outlooks md varied approaciies in the following areas: 

• participatory j)rograms ^ ^ , ^ /" ' > 

.statewide and count3^wide kits / • . 

.teacher training 

.in-school programs ; ' . - • ^ 

'.planning and evaluation /■ 
' .resource people and organizations 

We have also Included the complete annotated index to the Center's mater- 
ials in its. subject category "History" as of October 1977. ' ^ , 

' * .- ' * ' ■ • . ■ 

'We suggest -that you: ■ . ^ . . ; 

1, read thorou^ily the materials -in the soxircebook. that pertain to your 

own interests and needs.. ' ^ 

2. decide how well these examples satisfy your ne^ds^ Apply these to" * 
' . . your own work and find out if they are \ef fective. 

3* base further' requests for* materials from the Center's files, on those " 
^specific needs that are not satisfied by the sourdebbok materials; » 

4. be to touch with the people and organizations listed as resources^ They . 
are able to provide services or consultation, within their work schedule. 
" Other cpntributors to this^ sourcebook .may^ have- limited time to' respond 
to IndividuiaL inquiries. I . ; 

j. refrain ,f rom-tcontacting those people mot ;.listed on the resource pages. 
We wish* to, «icourage ^-them to continue to be contributors to the pro- 
fessions' archives, but do not want" to infringe upon their professional, 
responsibilities to their own institutions. _ * • ' 

6. observe copyright regulations on. sourcebook matetlals. The attached single 

copy is belSg supplied' to *you * s • 
Copyrl^t Code. Please be advised that further: i^pTOduction may-be s^ib-T 
ject to the copyright of the author. Please do not,^^iplicate.^hese 
* lals. Additional copies should be obtained from the'^'CeJ^er. 

7. send .us your owq^ materials. Help to strengtheiT and >i^afeix the netwprk. 

- V of /musexmi educators. We hope that this sourcebook gl\i^^^Sm s'cme lde^^^.^^>^ 

of; the kinds of materials your colleagues find ^useful .''t?4l^e:fe encLt^s.^'^r^ 
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;.copy of C<5wlder,a3xis..." as a guideline- .for supplying information 
tb tBe CteBter.a8. well as an aid In program planning/ Do not forget 
to send your own forms of information and doctanentatioa, Uke program 
aimouncements and broAure^, program materials, " £> 

e-valuaitions, teacher materials and suggestions of other hi? tory-re- 

-lated-sites-froif which the- Center should" s 

complete and return rht^ ahn-n- evaluation form on the usefulness of 
this soWcebook.. :We will Incorporate your suggestions in future' 
sotircebooks. ... » 



/ 



ur response to these qtxestions will "be of enormous 
Kelp to tite^ staff of the Center for ;Museuiii Education 
as it makes plans for future publications, Pleas(# 
take a few minutes to share your reactions to this 



sourcebook with us • 

V 



fold 



fold 



li The* Format. 

• I prefer, the looseieaf format to a bound version. yes no 
2* The^ontents. 

" • The materials and information are generally useful. < yes. ■. no 

• The most useful itjams ar e^ 



^. Why? 



• The least useful items are - 



. Why? 



I find the organization easy, to follow. yes no 

• I' will use this sourcebook in the following ways: 



• Additional comments? 



3. The Price. 

.1 feel the sourcebook is^ priced fairly. yes no 

I would be inierefeted in purchasing a supplement 
to this sourcebook/? ^ - 

4. The. Future. 
. I would like to see a aourcebook about__ 



. Ic"suggest that you consult the following museutas/ ^ 
sources if you do plan a sourcebook on that subject: 



- Affix 
Staznp 



Ceirte^ f or iftiaeum Education 
George Washington' University 
Washington, D^C. 20052 



Sourcebook #3 
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r-Thoughtful planning is of 
course an important factor in 
the development or revision of 
ari^^education program. In this 
section, we include three Items 
that should be useful 'to you as 
you consider new or alternative 
programming and helpful to you 
in evaluating a program* s 
effectiveness as it evolves 
into final form. 



la planning an education program for your history site, you may want 
to consider these questions. Ask them of yourself, your staf f, y our 
director and/or your board. x v 

. . .Who 1^ your audience? Pbr whom are you planning this pro-am? 
.Wlthifi that audience, can ybu identify characteristics that 
set that audience apart from any other audience? Consider 
variables like group characteristics, related experiences, phy:^ 
/^'Slcsl raBedSj reason for visit. ' 
' .Have you tapped all ^^sslBie audiences within yoiir locale? Are ' 
% there professional or community service agencies that mlgiht 
~ . offer Inslgihts oa new vaudlences or assist in better defining 
_ the needs of existing audl€aices? 
.What are yotir program objectives for this audience? 
.How will fZn accomplish these objectives? .How. will you know if 
you; "have met your objectives? Again yci^ migjit seekcoutslde cotift- 
sel in defining your objectives In meaaurable' terms . 
.Where does this specific program fit into yoxir long-range pro- 
gr^ goals? * ' • 

.Is the emphasis of ydur program: on a collection, a period of 
time, an individual* or, an event? 
; ' ' .What are your personnel resources? How many paid staff do^you 
have? Full or part-time? Bow large is youjj lirdlunteei: force?' 
What portion of , your staf^f time can you devote to plsoming and 
implementation of yoxrc new program? Will existing prorgrams 
suffer as a result? » * 

.How much money will be needed to add this program? Is it worth 
the expense? Are there outside^'SoUrdes of funding that might 
bte t^ped? ^ \ ^ 

•Are there previously xmtipped area resources that might offer 
^ in-kind services? = / / ^ 
..Is there any pos&lbilltylafn:ylng upJwith a si^tjsr museum? Is 
a cooperative effort feasibl^^S^ planidcn^-Tlme? Shared « 
expenses? Joint docent tralix^g?"-Disciiss y<^^ your 
colleagues. ^ ' \ \ Xv 

.Is a regional interpretation progl^ a desirable >ef fort? 
.What are the strengths and weaknessfes-xif>^ur present programs? 
. Former programs? Of yotxr staff? Of programs at other sites that 
.^■^ you and your staff have observed, what features could be a- - ^ 
^ . dap ted for your use? What has been done by institutions across 
t 'the country of similar budgets, collections and personnel? The 
Center for Museum Education can provide some assistance. 
- ^4flaat is your planning and implementation schedule? Have you 
built in time to^evaliiate your efforts, and modify your plans 
if necessary as a result of those evaluative findings? 
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CONSIDER THIS...: 



A Guide to Sharltfg Information on MusexM Education Prograios 



At the Annual_Meetlng of the American Association of Museums in Seattle many 
museum educators askedSis "How do we put information into the Cento's collec- 
,tions? Do you have a sj^stem? What do othei: people want to know most about nry 
-programs?" We at, the" Center haye hesitated to draft a form for gathering 
informatipnV Icnowing hQw bijs are and 'how long it tfidces to fill out yet 

another questionnaire. Yet, these questions^ repeated at other meetings and in 
our mail, indicate that we have com^ to the jjoint of needing a system. We 
recognize, becau^ of the kinds of iiyiulries we receive and the need here at^ 
.the Ceinter for more depth in our cross-indexing, that we could use more 
specific and more standardized information on your pi;*ograms and services." In V 
addition, having a broade^ range of information about your work allows us 
to use you and^ your mtiseum as a resource for more than one type of assistance: 
if, for instance, you have developed for a, new audience lua inter 
that I required consideriable retraining of your staff , you might be-a resource 
for -questions about In-servlce training as well as for qijastions related to 
working with the specific audience. ^ 

We ask that you consider this questionnaire a pilot' project , and let us know 
if you tfe^ any.part of it is inadeqiiate, overly difficult, or irrelevant 
to yow^ymxk. It is not meant to elicit information that you consider con- 
f idenCjiSa.,^ anjl we would like to encourage you NOT to answer any questions that 
you d6\^Vot have information about, or would not wish to have circulated. Such 
omissiorns will , in themselves , help us to revise these guidelines . 

Please DO continue to send brochures, self -guides, teacher materials and other 
documentation , as you have been so generous In doing. We liope that you will 
have some time to devote to the process of enriching this infotmation through 
using^these guidelines, but we want to assure you that anything yotl have to 
share with your colleagues in museum education will be a valuable addition to 
our collections. 

One copy of the guidelines, which we call "Co^ider this...," follows this 
introduction. Please photocctpy as many copies\as you wish, and report, as you 
find time, on as many programs as you wish to siitaj-^with the profession. 

1 ■ ' L ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 



"^JONSIDERTHIS.^.. - • . - , 

(Be as brief, or as detailed, as you wish. Please don't answer any question 
you feel is inappropriate. If yoG^tike, stiar (*) any question that you 
Ffiid unclear, or not helpful.) 

Name of Institution: * . 

Address of' Inisttitution: ; ^ 

Name of Department offering the service or program described below: 

Nape and title of person supervising this service/program: 

■ * ■ . ■ . * ■ ' .. " / * 

Name and title of persott filling out this form (if^- different ^rom above): 
Name of the service/program described: , 

■ ■ ■•■ * ■■■ . • ■ ■ ■/ - ■ 

Goal of the service/program: . * / 

. . ■ - ' ■■ ■ ^ ■ ' 

• . ; ; . 7 • ■ , , ' ■ ■ . ; ■ ' ■ - ' 

Brief description of the service/program: , 



PLANNING THE PROGRAM ' . * . . 

Why THIS program? 

1. "Why was this service /program developed? (Did you have special resources 

available to ^our departrnent that prompted the development of such a program. . 
or a part of the collections that you wanted to focus on. ..or did you 
identify a special need in your community., etc.?) 



2. Is the program based on any other nrogram or model that yotir institution has 
done, or that you have seen elsewhere? Please describe this' model brief lyf 



r CONSIDER THIS. . 

■ involved in the planning? > 

^* ^.^t resources did you use?. List both materials and people who served 
as resources. . - 

: r.''^ ■ ; • ■■ ^ . ^ ■ ' . ' ' ' . 

4, Hov much did #ouVspen4 in planning the progrm^ 

Was this time adequate? - ^ 

^W^ii^^^^ significant events of the planning program (those things 
, ttot you think someone^^^^^ need to know to prepare a similar program,) 



STBDCTDRE 

6^ . Is * this a^neiw or pilot program? 
Is tfais an ongoing program? • 
YoT h6w^ long has the program be6n offers 

7. Whj^-^d where does the program take place?. ' 



' Is transportation arranged as part of thd^progran? 

If so, between what sites? 

By what agency fs the transportation ar^ ' ' 

■ 9. . What agency or agencies are ijivolved in, the naming of the program? ' 

10. What agency fif not your museum) is the sponsor or umbrella agenei of the 
program?. i^ 

n. What events or people are cnicial to the successful running if the program? 



12. What parts of the museum collec.tion dq^you use for this program? 



CONSIDER THIS. .\ ' 1 ' , ' , 

STBlSCTDREcont. ' . ' 

13. What teaching methodology do you use? (Por^xaiiq)le, inquiry, lecture, a 
^ conibination of techniques, etc.) * ^ 



14. What materials do you use? (AV, video, self -guides, teacher handbooks, etc.) 



Are these materials avai-^g^le from you to other museum educators vAio might 
want copies? 

Is there a fee for these materials? ^ 

Were these materials prepared in the museum, or by an outside agency? 

If the latter, what agency? * « 



STAFF ' ' "7 - 

15. Which members olc the museum staff are involved in the ongoing l&ctivitifes ■ 
'of the program? ' 

16. Are there people working in the program who are on the staff of other in- 
stitutions? " ' 



If so, vhat institutions^ and what staff positions? 



17. Do you use volunteers '^in' the program?- 

If so,' are all the volunteers recruited by the museum? 
If recruited by some other agency, please specify. 



EKLC 



COSTS I ^ • ' ■ •;. 

18. If possible, please give the total cost of the program: (If you prefer, 
give an average cost per week, month, or year. Please indicate time periodO 

Does this money come from: (please check one or more) 
• a. Departmental budget. ( ) 

b. ' Direct allocation from the institution's budget. ( ) ^ 

c. Grant. ( ) From what agency? 

' ' - . ' ' ■ ' 

d. User fees. ( ) -How much per user? (Or per group?) 

e. Other source. ( ) Please specify source. 

19. How many salaried people on the museum staff are involved in 'providing this 
setVice? ' = 

■ 9 19 ■ ■ 



CONSIDER THIS... 



COSTS cont. J \^ 

Approximately how much time do they spend on the program? (Use a weekly, 
monthly or yearly figure, as you prefer. ^Please specify time period.) 

Is the cost of staff time reflected in the total cost given alcove? 

■ • . ■ _ J . ' / 

20.^ Does the program use outside consultants or contract workers paid by the^ 
museum? If so, please list* 



Is the cost of outside consultants reflected in the total cost given above? 

• • • . ' ■ " ■ ■ . ■ ■ ♦ 

21. How many volunteers are Involved in the program? • , 

How much time does each volunteer give per we6k? (Or per month?) 

22. Was special training needed for this project? - * 
^ Who provided training? 

Who was trained? 



How much time was involved in training? , ' 

Describe briefly any elements of training that you feel woxild be Important 
for others to know about. 



AUDIENCE , ^ 

♦23. Who Is the audience for this program? '^(Adoles cents, 6th graders, member- 
ship of institution, of f-the-street visltoris , etc. Please be specific.) 

24. What characteristics of this audience does your program appeal to? 



25. Is this a new audience for. you? 

Is this a new service for an existing audience? v 

Does this program replace, or supplement, other offerings to this audience? 



26. How many people is the program intended to serve at one time? (Single visitors 
school class o f m embers , group o f p eople > etc.) 

o . 10 ^ 20 

ERIC ^ 



CONSIDER THIS. •• ^ - 

AUDIENCE cont. ^ ^ . 

27« Are there particular needs of this audience that you feel other museiim ' ^ ^ 

educators should be aware of? (inability to. stand for. long periods, inabil- 
/ V i*ty to see or to read, difficult behavior, etc.) ^ \- 

What kinds of devices- or conveniences have you TiseS to meet these audience needs? 



EVALUATION 

28/ Have you done any formal or informal evaluation of the program? 
Vbo setvad as the evaluator? , 

V 

Briefly describe the evaluation process. 



2^ Vhst chaages have you made ip the program as a result of the, evaluation? 

30. ' Can you include a copy of the ^evaluation for the Center's files? ' 

' - ■ ■ • , ' " \.' . ■ • ^ ■ . ■ 

HINDSIGHT ' ' 

33.. If you ' could do this, program all over again, "what changes vould you make? 
~: T (Ctose fany of fhe following that you wish to answer, and include a brief" 
explanation. You may wadt to use a separate sheet ^f paper.) 

Would you: 

Use the same basic program for a different audience? 
Use more, less, or different staff maimers? 
Use more, less, or different outsideTconsultants? 
. Use different materials in the promram? 
Alter the time/ components/events at the training program? . 
Alter the time/components/events pf the program itself? 
Other: 

FUTURE . 

32. Do you expect this program to continue for some time? How long? 

33. Do you expect to change elements of the program to Insure its continuation? 
. How would you suggest it be changed? 

WHAT HAVE WE MISSED?. /■ - ' 



34. Are there aspects of your program thaf^'this outline fails to address? 
What are thay? 



SELECTEI) BIBLIOGRAMY ON- MCJSEDM EVALUATION AND RESEARCH 

-Prepared by C>G^S cteven and. "* ' - . , S , . 

The Center- tor Museum Education. ^ 'r , * - 

For the AAM Aiinual "Meeting, June 1978 

NOTE: One goal of this bibliography was to. keep it- short. Therefore j it 
\ represents only a small part of the growing list of published materials on 

exhibit effectiveness studies and evaluation methods. ^ Items were selected 
- for their readability, ^accessibility' and likely usefulness as starting points 

for museum professionals. Selections include me^urement and testing ,\eo'al- 

settlng, instructional design, ^formative testing, apd post-design and prbgr^ 
^evaluation. We have tried tp-inclxide different viewpoints, reviews and source 

materials, some evaluation studies and' some useful ?ihow-tb" articles and books. 

Items^are divided into "starter" ^f or the motivated novice) and "intermediate" 

levels. Probably items were missed that should have been included. However, 
. . the bibliographies of ouy selections will lead to the necessary "corrective 
. Input". The increased pace of work in this i field will result in many new * 

articles in the next few years . = ^ 

. . ' — \. . ■ 

A. . Starters * • . \ ■ ■ - 

Boruh, Minda, Measuring the ligaeasurablg; A PHot Study of ' Museuia Effgctive-^ 
ness^ Washington, D.C.: Associafion of Science-Technology Centers, 1977.. 



Cohen, M.S. and GiM. Winkel, Orientation in a museum- — an experimental study* 
Curator , 20/2, 1977, 85-97. • ' - ; 

Dick, W. and Cary, The Systematic Design of? Instruction . Scott-Foresman, 1978. 

Draper, Linda (ed .), Resources to the evaltiatlon process. Part^ of The^^^^- 
itor and the Ifaseuni (2nd edition) . Berkeley : Lowie' Museum, of * Anthropology , 
1978. . > • : 



Eason, Laurie P. and Marcia Linn, Evaluation of the effectiveness of parti- 
cipatory exhibits* .Curator, 19/1, 1976, 45-62. 



Elliott, P. and Ross Loomis, Studies of Visitor Behavior, in Musexcns and Erfii- 
bitions; An Annotated' Bibliography . Washington, B.C. : ^Office of Museum 
Programs i Smithsonian Institution-, 1976. ^; 



Green, John A>, Teacher-Made Tests (2nd edition). New Yorl 

1975. ; • . / • 

Linn, Marcia, Exhibit evaluation — informed decision 

1976, 291-302; ' . ; • 5 




rper & ^Row, 
Curator , 19/4, 



Loomis, R. J., Please! Not another visitor survey. Musevm News , 52/2, 1973,. 
21-26. ■ ' , ' 
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Mager, R.F. , Measuring Instructional Intent . Belmont, CA: Fearon Pub. , 1974." 

Mager, R.F. , Preparing Instructional Objectives (2nd edition) . Palo Alto: 
Fearon Pxib., 1975. (See also Goal Analysis , 1972). 

Melton, Arthur, Visitor Behavior in museums': some esxl^ research in environ- 
mental design. Him^_Fa£tOM; 14/15 1972, 393-403. 
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O'Hare, MicHael, The audience of the mjxseinn of fine arts. Curator, 17/2, 1974/ 
. Popham, W.jV, Educational Evaluation * New York: Brentice?-Hall. 1974. • ' / 

Royal Ontario- Museim, Comnunicating With the >iu^exnii Visitor; Guidelines for 7-' 

Plmninj^ ; Toronto: The Royal Ontarlcr Museum, \^976\ \^ ^- ' • . ■* ^" . 

* • -■.*■• •' ' • . . * ■ ' *' * * - - ■■• 

Screven, C.G. , Learning and'^e^diibits—instructional design. .Museum Ne^s, 

'52/5, 1974, 67-7$. . ^ • ; X : . ' 

' Screven^ C.G. , Exhibit evaluation — a goal reference approach. Curator, 19/4, 
.1976,-271-290.' , . - ; ^ : ' 

Serrell, Beverly, Survey of visitor at ti trades and awareness an^q^rium 
. Curator , 21/1, 1977. / ' - ' ^ : . ''^^ - 

Shettel, .garris H;., Exhibits:- art \form or educatioMl medium? Musexim News J 
51, 1973.. ^ ; ' • ^* . ' . V/- , ' ^: / 

' Shettel, Harris E. , An -Eyalxiation of Visitor Response to ''*Man in HisVEnvironV /^ 
inent >V JiTlnal Report) Chicago: Field l^bseum -of JTatural' Hist dry, .1^'76; ; ^ , 

• Stake, R.E., Measuring' Vhat learners' learn.. In, Erpiest .R. House (ed.). School - 

• Evaluation:. The Politics and theProcess . Dubuque,^ lA: 'J^cCutchan Pub; / 1973. 

. . ■ • - '-'^ .v'-' \ - 

Wolf,' R.L.: and Barbara*. TjnnitZj^Tpyard pore natural inqxiiry in education* GEDR 
Quarterly '^Phi Delta Kappan) , October .1977. * ' :\ 



Intermediate 



' 1 •• •■ 

Ln, Fpriiiative i 



Baker, Eva L. and M.C. Alkin, Fpftaative evaliaatipn of instru<?tional development 
^ —Audio-Visual Communications Review , -2lT'i9f37T389-41^^^ ^ 

Gagne,..R.'ll.. and I.J. Br j^ggs. Principles of Instructional De^gn . New York: 

■ .iHolt, Rinehart & Winston, 19/4. ' 77"" ~ \ . > ' , t 



Glass,' Gene V.^ Two generations of education evaluation. In Peter Taylcrc 
. and Doris, Cowley (eds.) , - Readings in Curriculxim Evaltiation . ' Dubuque.,.: lA: " 
/ Wm^ C. Browtu 1972, 203-109.. » ; \ ^ 

.Stake, R.E. , The c6untenance -of e^jication evaluation. Teachers College 
Record, 68, 1967, 523-540. ' ' ' ~ ^ ^ ' 

Trake, R.E., (ed.)» Evaluating the Arts in Education:. A Responsive Approach. " 
Columbus, Ohip: Charles Merrill Co. , 1975. ' V vv^*- v^' . "/ ^ 

Scriven, Michael,- Thie methodology of evaluation. In* AERA Monograph Series on 
Currixriilum Evaluation, No. 1 (Ed* R.E. Stake); Chicago: ^Rand McNall^^^ 

Worthen, Blaine Rl and J.R. Sanders, Educational Evaluation i Theory? and Prac- r 
tice . Worthington, Ohio: Ch^irle's A. Jones Pub.^^ 1973.* 

Atidio-Tapes on Ev^ nation . N ^ ' • 

The fpllowing audio-tapes are published by the, American Educational Research 
Association (AERA) , 1126 16th Street, N^tj. , Washington, D.X. 20036. . 



.A CbQceptiialleatlon of Evaluation, by- Daniel Stuff elbeam. AERA audio-tape 
Series C. ,* 

- ' ■ ' . ■ ... " ' . ■ : ■■ ' 

Basic TedmiqWis for Designing- Evaluation Studies, by Peter Airasian ' (Series 
Formatiye Evaluation of Instruction, by Eva L. Baker, AERA, Series. C. 
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-As we collect materials for, 
the files of the Center for 
Museum Education, and as we 
queried our colleagi^ in the 
preparation of this source- 
book, it was rewarding to learn 
of the existence of so many 
stimulating -history-related 
programs. In this^'sectibn, 
ten programs are abstracted, 
a saiiq)ling among institutions 
of varied. size, discipline and 
location. 
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The Ad±Toa6itdi^^ Motintain Lake, NY 



A soall imiseum $n an Isolated ^reaf has designed a program to foster community 
support for tiie and provide a convivial atmosphere for learning, dxurlng 
the winter. A local history proj^t for schoolchildren grades^ 5 .through high 
school- is lalso descxi^ : _ ^ ,^1 ' . 1 _ _ _.l 1 .1: 

Pie ehildren^s Museum^ Boston, M& , 

i MATCH Kits from this museum are well knownj^to most museum professionals. The 
evolution of one kit about the Wampanoag- Indian people is detailed |jere. A 
sketchy description of^jartahle learning centers sppnsored by the museum and 
placed in Bos ton-area<^^raries is included. 

The Colorado State Historical Society, Denver, CO 

Thrqu^ a series of Grandmother. Titttiks,-^^s Colorado can learn 

about four ethnic minorities--- Black, Indian, Hispanic and Oriental— that 
' played important roles in their state*s early history. 

Monmouth County Historical Association, Freehold, NJ 

Visiting sdioolchildren take oa the roles ©f earlier residents of an historic 

house jand explore the hoiiae from those vantage points. 

■'' - . . . . ^ ■ ■ . 

National Portrait Gailery, Washington, D.C. 

Here^described are two in-sc5iool and pre-vislt programs in which students are 
\ forced ta make and defend decisions, on^^as a trial jury for John Brown and 
the other as an acquisitions pmel for the gallery 

Old Stuxb'ridge Village, Sturbridge, MA 
The staff of - OSV's Tea^^ 

teacher to use the' resources of the museum more effectively, the museum staff 
can reach more students.^ The Teacher Center of fer? an organized, well-thougjitout 
course for teachers. - 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia, PA 

• The Curiosity Shop is an in-museum workshop in which students can explore Amer- 
icana objects, in depth and with all th^lr senses in conjunction with a visit 
to the art museum's galleries. This is an excellent e x a mp le of an interdlscir 
plinary approach to learning. 

Siinrise, inc*, Charleston, WV 

This describes the imf old and growth of one state's efforts to. make state 

history more real to eighth grade students through a program of artifacts in 

trunks. ' . ^ 



The Adixoadaclc Museton ' ' ■ / 

Blue HoVataln take 
New Toi« 12812 

HHa fftnalL mJsevm of -one is concerned with ^rk and 

.^creation la the Adirondack Moxmtalns. Because of the severe winters, t*he inuseum 
ia:_closed^to^he,publlc-fTom-January ,td Mar<±^^ Twa years ago v during the' closed 




^ .period, of 1976,^ the public was first Invited to participate 

■ ^^ f^^^^ex Swidaysy^a^ effort on the miseum^ part to acquaint residents with 
lOie iiMseTO^ were presented as a series of extremely Informal, 

:.;:yery entertaining afternoons^^^^^^ The museum supplied the facility, heat 

4: .aid lig^^^^ coffee. Some residents attending brought in 

^ a)okles to share. - 0 

,i Betsy Fplwell, Education. Coor notes that those programs that provided resi- 

. d«its^with a iito the best attendance. Successful programs 

included films "from the museum's archives on- diverse topics like early logging In 
the AdlrOTdacks and. a recent film on the Shaker community made by a loc^ resident 
'»ni<^ h^lights nearby Shaker: facilities. Folwell brings In some artifacts from 
the collectipg: to augment the lecture-film presentation. A very simple , inexpen- 
sive program. Cabin Fever Sundays seems to have met itis goals. Individuals have 

: asked about joining the Adirondack Maseum and' Folwell feels there is a solid^core- 

; of about 40 residents who would, now participate In nearly anything sponsored by the 
Adirondack l&seum, regardless of the weather. 

■ [/yy'-^-- ." ■ . -■ 
In January 1977 the ntuseum sponsored History Hunt, a program designed to help elen*- 

: ;«tttary aad secoridery studeats develop an Interest In local histbry throu^ their 
. own exploratltms and to shate their discoveries with a larger audience throtigh a 
trayelliig e^diibit. The History Hunt was initiated by the museum, with the public 
schools in the Adirondack Ps^ area serving as the vehicle for iii^>leiBentarion. 

lie Hunt raises five questions almes at piquing the students' Interest in earlier 
residents of the Adirondack area, their lives, their effect on the area. The sug- - 
, gested "History Hunt Questions'! that are included at the end of this program de- 
scription help direct the students in the project to develop a sense of the earlier 
residents through non-tradltlpnal sourcesVUke coteries, architecture and inter- 
views with older residents . ^ . 

The Hunt was in part an attrai5>t' to acquaint area schools with the museum. Folwell 
encourages early Involvement with aree teachers in planning and iaqjlenentation of 
school-related projects . Iiiltially Folwell sent a personal letter explaining the 
program to vabout fifteen te6achers<wl^ she was familiar; she asked them how 

mu<± time each could devotfe to the program and what focus each would Use. ^ Some 
teachers worked out contract arrangements with individual students, incorporating 
the projects into the curriduliaK othere offered extra credit' for participation. 

Th^ kinds of projects received ffom participating schoolchildren, grades 5 through 
.higji school, were predominately two dimension, charts and reports on buildings and 

the like. Belated photographs were located with the help of the museum staff and 
• then published with the students' reports , in local newspapers. In planning a sim- 
ilar project, Folwell suggests that museum staff be prepared to provide the students 
with a firm idea of just how their work will be used. Where will the traveling 
.eaiiibit circulate, for liiscan 

'^ y"^ 9t^^ ^^<^ activities involved outdoor investigation, the snow and cold of 
-tte ;Adii;^dacfcs hampered the studentjs*: efforts in the first year. In planning for 
i^. ?fc<md year of mstqry Hmt, Fplwell fhas moved the program's beginning date from 
.4fanua5?fto Api^^ loan kits, hoping to add them to the 



second year's effort. Plans are for tlie kits to include twenty ideas for related 
projects that will more fully e^lain the concept of using non-traditional resources 
to. acquire information about the historical fabric of one's locale and methods of 
presentioig %hat information to others, from grave rubbing techniques to simple 
instructions for diorama 'cons turction and model-making. There will be added emphasis 
on the crafts and skills of the area. I'olwell will encourage teachers and classes' 
to^eave one cqmpleted_project vrtth the kit to be shared with future users of the kit. 

"t;-""-:'?^ "7 " -^ "7 ■ ' ----- - • - 

Here follows the questions prepared by^the Adirondack Museum for its History Hunt. 

. . Who •* 

Who has lived in yoin: town or village? Can you describe the first families 
that settled in your area? 

. ■. • ' ■■. ^ ■ . ■ ■ • . 

1. Visit :the nearest cemetery. What can you learn there? How long did- most 
people live? Can you tell how large some families were? How old were 
most of the women when they died? Can you think of any reasons for that? 
How old were most of the men? Are any family iiames more, common than others? 
Do any of the gratre stones tell you more ab.out the people? Make a rubbing*, 
from one of the stones. >Plck a stone that is interesting for one reason' 

or another 9 and explain why you chose that particular one. 

*Here is one method for making a nibbing: Clean the stone of 'dirt 
^ moss with a xriLre brush and a whisk broom. 2) Put a large piece of dr^ 
or brown craft papier over the surface. Tape it on the sides and top 
heavy masking tape; 3) Using a thick, dark crayon, riib slowly and 
over the surf ace with even pressxnre. Don't scribble! 4). When th^^'lmage has 
appeared to your satisfaction, remove the paper. You may want /co outline ' 
the letters when you get back to school. 

2. Do you know someone who can give you firsthand information about your area's 
history? Ask an older person to describe the town he or she gMw up in. Ask 
specific questions that interest you, ' about school, or work, oir^creation, 
or the weather. Write an essay, :^ make a tape recording, or illustrs^te the 
answers. What kind of history has your family kept? Look for . old photos, 
letters, and diaries. What do these mean to a^our family? How do thqy com- 
municate the past to you today? V 

What ■" - 
/ What^s so special about your town, or even the Adirondacks? ? . 

3# Find the oldest building in your town and record its story. Use your imagina- 
tion to write the building's diary throughout the years. What role did this 
* particular building play in the first years of your area? 

Choose a. special building., like the schoolhouse, or a church, or the fireball, 
and tell its story. ^ 

4.- Can you find a special event that happened in your village? Write about this 
event like a newspaper reporter, pretending you are there when it is happening. 

Where . ' . — ll.;.., . •• • \ - • _ 



Tfllere. is your town on the map? 

5» Can you describe the location of your school in surveybr's language? Or, can 
you describe the location of your town center? Find -an ol4^ deed to learn how 
preperty lines were described. Make a map of your town center as it is today , 

' ► and mike fl^ ago. 



6, What is surveying? Why is property surveyed? What effect do you think survey- 
ing has upon settlement? 

Locate a township comer or another surveyor's mark. Marks may be blazes on 
a tree, a plate set in a rock, a post with numbers on it or a post with four 
pits near it. Use a topographical map to help you" find a comer. Can you 
still trace the lines that the surveyor valked? 



Uhen did your village begin? 

7. Use your imagination to help yo^ describe the first ten years of your area's 
- life. - Make drawings showing the changes. Make a time line for your town. 

New York state, and the rest of the country. Do you think your town took 
part in those events? Why or why not? How did people communicate in those 
^,days? . 

8. Ask your parents and grandparentis about the changes in your townl When did 
these changes occur? Why? What is happening to your area now? Are people 
moving into town, or are people moving out? Are new buildings being construc- 
ted? What changes do you think will happen to your town during your lifetime? 

How and Why ' , 

How can you communicate your own particular history? Why ■ study Adirondack history 
at all? • • 

-9. How did people eam a living In^ the: early days? How would Vou describe those 
kinds of work? H6w:^do most people in your town eam a livlAg today? Why? 
What kinds of things effect work? 

10.|^Ha? the Adirondack landscape changed at alf in the last 100 years? Interview 
an older person for the answer. In what ways have the forests, mountains, 
lakes, and an-fmals changed? Why?/ Why are the Adirondacks special to you? 
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The Children's Museum 
The. Jamaicaway \ ' ; 
""^oiBtonrMassadteusietts 0213 - ~ 




In the Introduction to its teadher workbook for the MATCH Unit "Indians Who Met 
the Pilgrims," the museum staff points out that learning takes place when the child 
is meaniijgfully engaged with some physical thing-- be it a model-, .an ancient artifact, 
a pair of chopsticks, a luntp of clay, a film, or perhaps another child. This phi- 
losophy is well-marifes't^d in the inuseim^ (Materials and Activities for 
Teachers and Children), materials-oriented social studies kits which can provide 
from two to six weekd of classroom activities^ for children, grades K-12. 

The MAT(i Project was funded from 1964-1968 jjy the Office of Education; at the dose 
of that grant the American Science and Engineering Company, in partnership with 
The Children's Museum, began developing and marketing commercial versions of the 
kits for sale to school systems and like customers. Within New England, the kits 
are also available on a short-term loan basis to schools. At present, there are 
six units available. These include "The City," "Japanese Family ,""Paddle-tb-the- 
Sea," ••Medieval People" and '"Indians iWho Met the^ ' 

Intended for intermediate grades , this last .kit is the evolutionary product of an 
earlier Matchbox, "The ^gonquins ," developed in 1964 by a team of two teacSers , an 
^thropologlst, an arch^logist and two museum staff niembers, Dsing primary r 
sources, regional collections and inter^ews , the team produced a finished kit f^ 
circulation describing the* Algonquin Indian people livtng in New England at the time 
of the Pilgrims. However, between 1964 and 1973, the museum staff examined and 
reconsidered that unit and determined that , in their own words , the kit was tion- 
lndtan> That Isj the staff realized that only non-Iridito sources had been ponsul ted: 
for information not available from books , that Pilgrim jpurniLs were clearly biased 
on the side of the Pilgrims and that today's Indian Cpepple w^^ considi^ed. 

Whtai approadhed by' American Science and Engineering in 1973 to consider national 
publ3U:ati6n of 'VEhe AlgonqulnsJ," The Children's Museum, refused explaining that 

. • the >klt should present an^^^ ^^^ a Pllgrlm^ view oif Indian 

people thems^e^^ experts^* Should be consulted for the Information that 

was not- in books , tha presented only in the past , but 

algo 11: csontlnues izoday^ and that an^^^M <B6ard , composed of Vaaq)anoag peo- 

ple, should review the-^ it was accurate and representative of 

'Wainpanoag people. " (From the Teacher Guide, "Indians Who Met the Pilgrims. ") AS&E 
agreed to stjpport the revision^ (Simiiarly the Education Services Division of the- 
WTm egQf Hlgf py^^cal Society, St. Paul, when planning a History Curriculum Resource 
Dnit q^^^ Curriculum Committee, representative 

of Indian sdtjoiars, e^ aad statewide coimmmity leaders^ to assist with selecr 

tibn of materials.) ' ■ ^ 

In the MATCH k^^ t^ie Indims Met the Pilgrims," each of the seven sections 

of the kit is introduced T>y ameniber of that Wampanoag Advisory Board who assisted v 
Injthe kit's developmm the tmit the children are asked td describe 

their. presehl: roncgpf Imti? Ame''^'^ r»n Tn^f ang i As tiie l6ssons continue, the child- 
ren i^e^^g^^ and land x>f the Wampanoag people , 
rctQect on the four seasons^ in li^t of those changes in 
.the^pfi^ l^^am of the Vreligious and poljUtd^ca^ life that spans th^seasims and 




comments on American Indians. ^ Throughout the unit 3 .each introductory narrative 
: by the Wampanoag Council Member describes life in traditional and modem times. 

Material^ jUi the Waii9)anoag kit include ' ^ 

. 7 cassette taped narrations with frmed photographs of the Wampanoag speaker 

personal- statement cards direct quotes from Wampanoag people "~ 

■ . ■ . 'Vampaaoag Cookery, " book of recipes transcribed from direct qtiotes of 
present day Iffampanoag people 

• Instruction cards for many of the activities 

. objects made by today's Wanpanoag people 

. reproduction-^ob j^ets land wbr^ 

. photographic study prints of . objects or places to illustrate items mentiojied 
in the unit ' / 

consummables j 
- . role cards with spieeches and background to role play 

. 3 books and Teacher's Guide intended for use primarily by the teacher: 
Pilgrim journal that recounts Pilgrim abuse of the Iniiians; reference book 
of the Wampanoags in the 17th c'entury; and a history of the Wampanoag i^eople 
by a member of the Advisory Council. 

-A second and recent program of The Children -s Mxiseum involves the use of libraries. 
Library-goers in several Boston-area communities are now \2sing portable learning 
centesrs dev^oped at the musexmi to learn about the family histories and pastimes 
of Irisb, Puerto Rican;^ Chinese and Native American people. Ihe learning centers 
ccmtaln eadiibits of family photographs, heirlooms, •games and crafts; collections 
of related books and audiovisual media; and on-the^pot activities for children 
and adults. ' . [ * 

In the Sesouce Center at The Children's Museum, each-major museum e^diibit will be 
backed up by a learning center similar to the two now being tried out.^ The centers 
^11 travel until November to public libraries. The project is funded in part by 
the National Endowment for the Humanities. / ♦ 



Coioraido State lU Society 
1300 Bj^adway , \ V 




-^e^ <k^^ prepared a set of materials relating- to — - - 

-fbiir "ethnic jniiiorlties - of Colorado 's early history, HispanoV American Indian, Black 
and Ori entail Itese materials 'form^ Trunks," a set of extension 

Biaterials- xnkde^^^a^ at no charge to classrooms within the states The only 

/* e^qpense . to the class:C€K)m^.^^^^^ cost of retum.postage and insurance* 

The^ project is- an putgrowtii of an original program to promote cultural .understanding 
smmg tipper eleTCntary sdioplcfaildrien In the Driver area^v Groups of fifth and sixth 
graders were, brought^ together at the museum .from yarious .areas, of the city to leam . 
aboutv the' fdtqr largest mi cultures in the Denver mfe fro .area, Hisiiano, Indian, \ , 

Black and -Oriental. ToucdiaiBle artifacts', specially ■ related e^ibits, music, role- * 
playing and dress-ups. were part;rof tixat museum , experience • The program proved so 
successfttl within the Dehver scdiools that the musieum wa^ * urged to make the program 
available to a l?roader audience •■ Working^.witlt seed' monies from, Titl^^ 
the GrmdmotJier Trtniks project was begun, resulting in five trtmks pa, eadi of the 

*f our /ciiltures • These twenty trunks .satisfy only about one-tliird of the .requests, 
for trunks.^ Ttoe^^^ III money fan out, demand was so, great to icontlntie the leissons. 

and the Grandnujther Trunk project that the Color the 

./trunks a part of its ongoing education program. ' ^ ' 

From the tea4chers' materials for the Hispano grsidmother's trunk, the^ education staff. . 
indicates that by assembling the grandmothers' trtmks they hopfed t^^ 
hlstoixy cdn be relayed in a very personal way in terms of one's own family, perh^s * 
sparking a student ' s interest in his/he^ own family hist6ry> And the Jstaf f a^ds \. 
that the ^-^^^^ the idea that wh^e there are ccrtaiji elements /^(values i ma^ 

ial objects)^ imiqxie: to every culture,- there is a great deal of commpriality in ptu:^^^.^^^ ^^^^^ 
solxitions to ipur basic :.hxflnan needs. One. reason that the g^^andmo 

' selected'^was.^er"^-i^ ' ..: ' • . 'V '•-V - . ' ! ^-^ - -v^^r:^:;; 

• To Qutf it i$Le t^cq?^ the « taf £ b£ idxe . Society consxilti^d with representative 
xriaorl ties ,i aetTwT grandmother fix three of the four instances . Thevofi jects ia ^the^*5 • 
trmka were'^^^^ that have been preseirved from 

*he^ hexlta^ of ;i±t^ the artlfactsr aTfe . examples of native arts, ^d , : 

crafts indlgenbtts t^^^ some^ icasas,>pf Vthe^j^ ' *' 

served/as:- consult Indian faranj^tnother ^ s Trunk incltides: Sioux / • 

heaiffork^-^ad^ ^^and craft ^materl^a^ 

dluded,^ The educatioii} staff t^dktes^ mater ials^, replaces used artifacts a^ tiiey are : >V 
damaged or 1^ as:needed. Ms. K^cy^Mark- i 

ham, - 
searsdjiig^a and soiife modifications may b^^ 

She^ t^^ trutiks and contents clea^fcafcid In ^ 

gck><i ordi^ lest the stic^ents mis tate or damaged artifact .as tjrpiS^^ 

die granSiotiber- and , .-V ' > . ' - * . f". • 



agbie tf^^ and sixth grade schoolchildren whb^studj^^ 

history at tJiat time, but^the trunks are not limited; to only those grades. ^ ' 

staff a^ds that tlie trunks have been successfully used by classes through hi^ isxrhool « 



^^^f^}^ trurik8:Tproject>^Jl^^ stresses the ■,i^>brtance q^: the Ipgisticsl / 

^rfiof^th^ fequests ^fo^ are scheduleS^ 

I?" vbiy maii s catalogue^ Goloradb : CACHE (Classroom Adds:ior Cplp-r ^ * 

'■Vfado His to^:Educ^ school in the state j^jt&liebr private , lias • _ 

iiKiiiaiiis&M 



a. descriptloa.^^ the catalogue.' No- 

tide ^yei^ of .the desired date is reqtiired due to demand. A 

'cbnfirmation^^. M seat to the reqxies tor listing the dates when materials will 

t>e mailed fr6m An inventory sheet and instructions are mailed with 

the teachers* lesson materials. Each trunk is inventoried and repacked before 
it leavies the museim. $25 . (Xk deductible insurance, and the school 

Is^riMpohs^ artifact" exceeding that amb^^ " 

lost^or damaged. Thetteai^ trunks for three full school days. 

With itoiling time t^ time for repacking, the staff esti- 

mates it takes abotxt two weeks for one trunk to be ready for the read again. . 

ISe teasers' materiai^ history of the trunk and the' basis for its conqpil-v 

ation; The materials include a desctlption of t;he artifacts included and suggest- 
ed ways to UBe the trunk in the classroom. The trunks vary slightly in the number 
and kind , of objects ^sembled. : ^ - 

On the fufcute of the Grandmother Trunks, Markham says: 

Stoqe ve co^ send out trunks to all who wish to use them 

and we do hot .have funds available for putting together more trunks 
' tior staff to keep tliem on the roadV to instruct, others to do 

so. We see the current project as a vehicle for involving the entire 
community,- schools and museum. A longr-range goal ^of our Education 
Bepartaient is to serve as a clearinghouse for Grandmother Trunks put - 
tpgeitter in various com around the state. '.If the encourage- . 

ment-riesults in trunks representing communities aroxmd the state, we 
would hc^e that one would^f ind its way to the museum. In this manner, 
a Geraian from Russia Trunk coiH)iied in Greeley, Colorado, for exanq>le, 
could be exchanged with a school or co^mrunity groilp'in Trinidad, Colo- * 
rado, for a Hispano Trunk* It^is an exciting pfossibility. ' I, 

•The artifacts for the trisaks have been purchased, collected specifically ' 
for the trunks,' and drawn from the Society's use collection. "Sinqe most* 
communities are xmable to .draw upon a'muS;eum's collections, an 1890- 
pair of sinew Beaded -mo ccais ins could be replaced 3<^th" cut-out sples-r-^* -t C 
tops , sinew and. beads for making a moccasin. We - have had/to do this very: 
thSig to increase^^ otir iitmiber of * Iri<fian Gr^dmother' Trxjnks to 
f ive a coT^le of yearsVaga. If the commimity becomies involved some of 
the artifacts may be donated on the spot. If dotting, ^olls, doll 
fixrnitxure, etc. is included, this can be replicated by voitmteer- workers 
in the <:ommunity. A gyotq> of Senior Girl Scouts made siuibonnets, aprons, 
rag dolls md doll'" clothiig for our Black Grandmother Trunks> We loaned 
' them the real thing and they reproduced them. 

T.t takes a certain amount* of courage to tackle such a project (as the 
e xi sting Grandmother ^TrimJ^ and should never be done without 

help from the group. you are trying to portray. 





Monmouth County 
70 (knxrt Street > ^ 
Prediold, Nt^- ■ 

In 1974, the education staff of the Monmotith County Historical Association was inter- 

'ested^^^ln gi^rtng^ peers ^- 

and f oriaer residents of Mbnmouth County in the early 17pOs. Project designers also , ^ 
hoped that a thoughtful/ in-depth program might spark a long-lasting interest in j 
museums for the children* - ! . ' 



Working in cooperation with the Junior League of Monmouth County, the Monmouth 
Comity -Historical Association developed the Jonathan Holmes Day presentation, a 2-hour 
program for 4th and 5th grade sdioolchildren. The Junior League provided volmteer 
.docents aad a 3-year grant, for Operating expenses, including 2/3 of the salai:? of ^ 
the Education Blrector. The size of the League's contribution diminished vlth each 
year and At the close of the three years the Monmouth CoxmtJy Historical Association 
had absorbed the full cost of operation f or the J^athan iEloliies Day program. 

According to Itosemary E., Troy, then Education Director, "The program takes place in 
a farmhouse built by a Dutch-English family in about 1720, Upon arrlvaly the children 
are greeted and given some background on the house and on the families who lived there. 
Part of this- welcome includes the distribution of name tags that gives each child, for 
the tims he or she Is in the house, the name , age and reiationship of a person who 
lived In the house or might be gathered for a family celebration in about 1740. The 
tags a^ color cpdied according: to>famliy and when possible the '^families;" participate 
^ in the 2-hbirr^^^^ Working in small groups of between 8 and 10, the • 

/children .spend , about 30 mlni^ of four activity centers: the kitchen, the 

dqe»x;^tair8 rooms, t^^ t^stalrs room with its spinning and weaving equlpm^t and the 
cellar with its woodworking tools and exanyles of wby joinery. 

In * the downs talTs area, tislng inquiry techniques-, the doc^nts ask the students to con-^ 
sider the rooms in terms oJ their, possible uses and of the 'families who used them. Also, 

' ^illusitrationa f rom contemporary sales catalogues (e.g. Sejars) have been clipped and 
ii»unted onimasonlte. These. l^ce distributed to the children who are encouraged to 
(iiiqiiaire ianoi earlier object 

of similM use foinid In the rooms. Following participation in each of the activity 

* centers V the full class reconvenes a^ the :^sit, sh^^rlng experiences. Lastly 

mix^andJnajL^ find game, is distributed for the. children to take with 

■ ••themV' v'-:^.. 

^V■■•^:■- ■ ^- "'"^ r ' y * ■ . • ' f. . ' . ■ - 

This is the 5^ the 3-year ^vatution of the program. Initially t^ weife no^ name 

tagsi picture cards pr a Woodwork!^ ; One pcTssible modification in tiie 

existing program inx^ides^^.t^^ in the cellar that would 
enphasize the agirlc'ia^ttjre o 

In advance.^^^^^^^^^^^ the 

backgrdtxndVaaterlals d f 
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National JPoitrait Gallery 
8th and F Streets, N.W. 
Washington ,D.Cl 20560 



TwlON/.\l PORTRATI Ga UBbJ ~ 



The staff of Gie Education Department of the National Portrait Gallery devotes 
-r - imidt of -its-; tea^^ 

; are f ollq^ed witJi a class ^v^^ to the museum. The Education Department will not 
knowingly make^^t^ does not plan on visiting . 

: the gallery. One such program reenacted the atrial of John Brown and has been made 
ava±i^le--1:a-1fash±ngtpnv^^^TD^^ high schools since 1972: ~ Xn ^ 

the course of the tria^L , the staged questioning of- and by NPG staff highlights the 
moral is^^ the basis for classroom discussion in ' 

^/ Jtoierican history,* Black^^^s or related classroom subjects. 

Four 4sys a week, a team of six, including staffs and paid college students serving 
: as educational aides classrooms and plays the roles of a judge, witnesses 
• and^ attorneys, makln^g the trial bf John Brown aixd the issues Involve4 very real 
to the students. Few props are used, although some slides of Harpers Ferry and 
John Brown can be projected on a screen.^ The class acts as jury and is invited 
to queistion the .witnesses and examine documents and artifacts presented- In evidence 
Since itis introduction in 1972, the program has been shortened from 2 hours to 
about 1 hour, permitting the^^^s^ To^ shorten time in 

class , the staff no longer directs the student-juryl^ deliberation , encouraging 
the teacher to do so in a separate class session* About 90% of the teachers and 

; classes do hold the deliberation on their own. The teachers are provided with 
1 a pa<*:et of materials Includi^^^ pertinent documents used In^ the trial , ' 

legal summaries, testimony of the wltaiesses, a copy of John Brown's"" speech to the 
jP37» relevant statutes on conducting the dellber- 

' ation. . , •/ 

About one week following the classroom p' the classes visit the gallery 

being greeted by the same team of staff members who had reenacted trial in class. 
At "the museum, the groizps are led through the galleries, spending time with por- - 
traits of historically impJortant figures contemporary with John Brown. V 

• liiitially at the museum,, the class was divided into small groups with one education- 
al aide per grot^ and^ asked to assume the role of abolitionists from Boston, freed 
slaves in Canada or hoixse aid field slaves in Virginia in the mid-lSSbs. A costumed 
John: Brown inet with each group , explaining his plan and seeking support . Again the 
students were^eircouraged to argue the merits of Brown's stand. This component was used 

- Jf or two years ^^ a^ then eilmlnated because it took time away from the iii-gallery visit. 

The educational aides are recruited from undergraduate and gradtxate students who 
have an eixq>hasis 1^ American history, a relaxed manner and an ability to play a 
dramatic role. Some of th^ stiidents receive credit for their 10 hours per week 
spent In the classroom* Trainlng^^^a^ materials include a script, a biography of Brown, 
readings on the Civil War and reheareals^ An experienced team stages the trial for . 
the new recruits. ^ . / 

A second NPG program presented in-school also forces students to make and defend their 
declsidns."3ic^ude >fe In,*' i^ in 1977 and designed for upper elementary 

- School students, features four historic figures iliustrated by a set of black and 
white, 8 X 12 pho tographs.TOunted. on heavy balnb ridge board. The figures were 

: diosen^^ i^^^^^ but yet not so famous as to eliminate the 

ippportmlty for disagreement. • 

A jnei^ NP6 Education paid or volunteer staff takes the kit to the classroom 



and leads the activity, which Is designed for pre-visit classroom experience. ^ 
InitisJiy it was assxmed 1^ 

to direct "Include Me In," one-fourth of a class discussing each nominee. In. 
the course of testing out the materials, it was discovered that, although not 
ideal, 'the program could be presented with as few as one museum person. Under 
those circumstances V half the class observes the second class in the process of 

" d^teririning"^elaeiits"^^a^ nominee" under the direction- of "the° decent. In the - 
course of a class period, each half has the opportunity to elect or refuse its 
nominee. Although four figures are available, only three at a time have been tiried 
out In the classroom. As of November 1977, the kit ha^d^^^^b^ tried in only; two class 

' rooms. . • • :' ■ 

Photographs include portraits in a variety" of media from tie KPG collection when 
possible and other photographs of an historic natiire of the siibject or activities r 
related to the subject. The figures were chosen in part l^ecause. they are famous, but 
not ' too famous ; an American president, f or •exaii?)le , would provide little to debate. 
"Include Me In" now includes Amelia Earhart , Babe Ruth, Jqhn Wilkes Booth and George 
A. Custer. Accoaq)anying each set of photographs isire a one-page biography on. the 
subject and short. guidelines for the students* decision-making process. (A sample 
bio^aphy for Johtf Wilkes Booth follows this program description.) 

After reading* the biography and studying the photographs, students are asked to 
make a* recommendation about whether or not the ^Tjbject sho?ild be added t6 the 
collection of the NPG. Students send their recommendations to Marvin, Sadlk, 
Director of the National Portrait Gallery. 

Conversation about ^the famous figures reveals a variety of reasons for their 
places In history, and the fact 'that history is not just political history, for 
,exan?>le. Teachers, have indicated that they found "Include M^ In" to be a partic- 
iulaxly good strategy as a pre-visit classroom, experience. 



i$^-;':^'f^B th^ Beparti*.ant: of Education, The National Portrait 

■ -/V'.' ' ' . ' ■ .■• .• .. . ■ V • . ' • .• ' 

^ I : shot aj^^ llncol n, America's most 4oved President. " 

iyibst ^pe^^ but- I would do it again. Liricolri was 

liiiotGlTl^ Tiieatre in tes Wngton wheii i put a bijilet 

|lff|fTis.;ipad^ . . - I ' iM'^ 

■-■'JA was an actor myself. After I shot Lincoln 1 jumped from tiis. box 
Siflhe theatrajd^^^ leg- Despite ^is, |l 

Lfteld up a dagger and said^ "Sic Semper Ty ran nis," . which means in 
fljattri, '^^^^^^^^ ^ ^ 

f meant. i)y this \t^ Lincoln deserved to die because he had treated 
:the South cruelly and unjustly in the, Civil. War. ' I was in favor of 
slavery and hjad tried * to help the South in. the Civil War, but ijt vras ^ 
no use. I wanted to take revenge oh Lincoln, and 1 did. Although 
11^: broken leglSlowed me- down, 1 almost escaped. . .Rna1lV:,the^ Army y 
tracked me to I to They set; fire^^l^ -barn 

to make me 

Killing- Lincoln didn't ' have the effect . I hoped. Most people were sad 
rsffKl •angry because they remembered Lincoln as great and kind. The 
North treated, the South more crliefiy than it would have if Lincoln 
/had lived, pon't you think tliere ought to be a place in the National 
■Portrait Galfery for people like me who do terrible things that change ' 
Irlstory ? • ^ ■ 




v-Old Sturbxi^ge. Village ' • ' ' .-r ".- v ■ . ' 
Stuibr±dge, m 01566 .. . . . < ' 

1 The, staff >af the _Dep^t:5ent_of^ Sturbrldge Village, jjlaces con- ^ 

"^iderable en^hasis on^^^^^^^^ working with tea^^^ at " the 7 ~ " 

jnaseim taii'^t the bS^ staff that dtiring undergradiiate and graduate training, teachers- 
to--be had little opj[^ to develop skills in the use of museum resources and as 

a resizlt nmseums hecame a place for field trips, rarely realizing their full potential 

^ for closely 1 jLnklng the field study experience at the imiseum with the school curriculum. 
■ -K^*- - . ■■ • . ',• . ' \ - ' " . 

The classroom teacher is a key element in -the educational process and, with training, ;■ 
can become an advocate with the e^ei^ise to carry on effective museum-school programs^* 
By teaching one classroom teacher to use 0ie musexnn more effectively, the staff of n.. 
the Teacher Center believes it can reach many more- students. 

Throujjb its Teacher Center^ OSV offers a well-s true ttpred, year-^long traiiiing program 
^ for teadhcrs from meinber school districts. With eacti menfcership, a school district . . • 
' iay einrdll one staff member in the year-long training ptogram. A fufl Institutional 
membership fee costs $1,000.00 per school district per participatiixg teacher* Less 
two in-s,exyice workshops, a second type of membership is available at a cdst of $300.00 
The Teadier Center involves eigiht school systems and OSV • tries to subsidize memberships 
' for one-half of the school systems. About 30 teachers are enrolled in each year-^long ^ 
program. This current progr^ began .in 1971, In cooperation writh ten local Massachusetts 
school districts -and with fmds from Title^ Elementary and -ftecondiary Education 

■,Act., ..S:--s:y'^ -'i*-:- ' ■ ■ 

Training includes learning theory, teaching strategies, evaluation texAniqt^ 
- as content seminars which explore con5>arative analysis of the 19th. anid 20:th cehttify " 
comimmlties^^^-a^ of life. The training progrra comBto bf-currlculum 

design and field-based education in developing with teachers :a model.^cuarr^^ 
ft flirty rr ntmiitn-f f-r oQ ^ The training iprogram, continues tfepugihbut thers "-^ 
teachers yisitit^ ^d isd 

. obseryationai In classroom of participating teacher. - 

. instructibnaf materials used in the traiii^ semSnars and a copy of the ^ 

^ s^^^^ sttufy for the slfadents^ of the participating teacher. ^ / 

. periodic ccm to inform them o^^^^ 

. -a^ dtscpunt of 15% for teachers of educational materials related to their 

- •■ • r-^_curriciilum^ s .-. - \ ■ ' 

Por visiting teadxerj^^^y^^^ there is a 

. TcadiiBxr'Space in the OSV Musexam Education Buildings an area set aside for teachers to 
relax, brbiroe thrxjugh m& new and old. teachlng\resburces. Teachers" 

jftr^ Ar^r<^^TragA/^ f-n Kr -fng -fn Wt^iffpn t! xmrtr from classroom , activities developed by the 
tdaiAeris and in^ ' V.. * 




"^i,Ehil«^ . ' : - 

In_the Wlnterste Center of tfie Phlladelphla Muse^ ^ 

-:^^peclfl;canx^ an<r acti^^^ * iSe" Dlyision of - - 7 

SdKopl Progr^^ st^f of that dlvisioii has recently installed the 

"CatlxisiJ^ where students can ekplore objects in depth 

_ iup^^^c^^ senses. This collection ojf about 100 objects 

represents 200^ 7 history and is not designed to be toured,-* 

- but :.i:at3ier tq^ b^ vsed as a laboratory where •students and teac^iers can study • 

dlffetmt cat^ Curiosity Shop is patterned after a. ^ 

^ lijnited; designee^ by Joan Lester^ Associate;: . / 

Curator Collection, The Children's Museum, Bbston. 

Accor Administrator , School Programs^ 'like The 

Chridren^s Musexm,^^ t^ of Art Education Stiitf wanted to 

*Mesign a way by which the objects coiiid b 

lie obj.ects, ^ored in sii^ wall -sh:eJ.vliig, are dijrided into five 

siibject jcategpo footwear^ American 

^^tlng? dey±e^^^ objects made in 

Peimsyiva^ ll^^irat thrfee ^tegio were selected 

becaiife^t^ gispuped by"^^ but diffea^t styles; 

the ia0e^^^ pres(mt^t^^ms tb^ similar in styled but which 

. are • dif fei^rot^^^ are also, con temp[orary objects to be used 

for conqjaratlve actiyiti materials, like labels, 

photographs and T a larg:e work table jd.th a\ 

felt cover are ;provide4 for each -of the five subject areas. 

Each^bbjecit Is -tagged or m^ the-'iiq)rint of an ink staiq) 

hand ii stop ^^^ J^ red, yellow or green*. A readily visible lege!|d . 

. informs 'ii^ a red hand means "Do Not- Touchy" a yellow hand me^s 

"Touch Witii a gre^ hmd indicates "Toxich With Care:- 

The museum teachers are preparing several kinds .of learning activities- to 
help stiid^ the^v areas of the workshop. These activities may 

include drawing objects^ aakln^g adje<:t 

information. £^out an object; examining picttnres of obj(&ctsJ^ ti^|^[^j^ampai^ 
ob j ects and making generalizations^ about groups of ob jacjbs ^M^n addition 
'there will be activities to help students to explore the "ii«i?n^ 
objects, the 'ways that objects reflect the culture that produced themj the 
"values" eaqpressed by objects ■ from another ytlme and piace. . * < 

"Our basicinethod will^be to study (look, touch and 'record) the physical 
characteristics of an obj ect or gproup of obj ects ; to learn Information ' 
aibotxt the maker of the object, the methods of making and the use of tihe 
objectf and to draw conclusions ^^a^^^ the culture that that produced the 
object based on the characteri^ics observed and the jjifprmation learned. 
This is a standard methpiii j^ arcHeologlsts and historians use^ for dealing 
with primary sqitf ce '*ai±l f acts and documents. We (PMA) hope to design appro- 
priate learx:^ elementary and secondary level students 
:c£ax; leaisi^i^ methods as well as the American history content." 
(^scei^t' f rom 1^ for te^idhers.)r 



w t>n^ Curiosity Shop , Williams ' teaching area is Lighting Devices . 
Each student selects one llgihting directs the students 

to the wrktabUes, uabelm the students, groxjping them by TTfelated 

features of their lighting devices as she does so. For instance, all 
students who selected candles are placed at the first table, perhaps next 
. to vtJie table of students who selected- animal fat lighting devices; already 
two kinds of oifdering'^ have been created for later discussion. Using data 
retrieval sheets, each student examines his object; later, sheets and object^ 
are exchanged and the information shared with classmates. And the museum 
teacher works . individually with students supplying additional information 
and dilreotion. To close out. th^ experience' in the Curiosity Shop, and just 
before the^ gallery visits Wi lliam s reconvenes the students and directs an 
activity. This could be-a disctjss ion oT"the need for^light, the fear 

some people have' of the darkness^or creation of a time line with the ligjitlng 
devices* The time in the Curiosity Shop creates a natural focus for the 
visit to the galleries. ' >: ' 

On the future of the workshop i Williams writes: ^ 
We plan to have the Curiosity Shop open for 18 months at least (February 
1978 to Jxme 1979) . This long period of time will be necessary in order 
. tb acconplish the=^ following goals: v 

■ , . « . * ' . ''' • " * 

1st to develop teaching methods (a set of specific learning tasks to be 
performed by the students geared to different grade levels) so that 
^ ^ the classroom teacher can, with parental help and minimum museum 
staff supervision, use the Curiosity Shop without the help of 
> museum teacher. In order to accoii?>lish this ^goal we nee^^to^lO"'^^ ~' 
periment with learning tasks (6 months); 2) do inservice trai;Mng 
of teachers who will use the Curiosity Shop aind develop preparatory 
materials to be sent to the teacher- 
2nd to develop methods of dealing with "hard information" about museum > 
objects, ta make information available and accessible to students at : 
o various grade levels. §nce developed, these methodis co;iid be. used in 

teaching in other areas of the museum. At present xfe are considering' 
such things as: portable document files containing photographs of 
the objects in use and other primary source documents like adver- ^ 
tisements and handbills; portable charts that place objects in style 
order, or in other categories; schematic drawings designed to help 
' students to note style and other characteristics of Injdividual objectjj 
/ 3rd to develop a permanent workshop Resource for students and teachers. 
This could be >a set of travelling kits made up from the objects 
now in the Curfpsity Shop or the permanent installation of^ part or 
all of the present woricshop in a classroom in the Museum. Other 
possibilities wlll'also be explored. - ' . v 

Williams' enthtasiasm for the Curiosity Shop and its nyriad learning possibii- -'/"' 
ItleQ is contagious and understandable. For instance, in addition to the 
development of document files on each old^<^t> Williams foresees illustrated 
booklets on each object filled with Information cleaned by students, in their - 
own analyses of the objects. A more sophisticated version of this booklet V- * 
is that the classroom teacher could teach his or her class in the galleries 
This would provide th^ museum teacher]^ more time for other programs. It ' is 
iWilllm-s hopejth^^ all possible, information for a given object / 

would ba available to every visitor. All infotmation foimd in a sjciiotexiy ' / 
category or in a curator's files would be made accessible to the fisene^ral 
pxibllc, but: presented" in a form more easily digestible by that publipV. . / 



^ ^-ir 6 to 8 inonths of the exhibit, thte Curiosity Shop wLU be a-r 

: ai>pd[Mtment only to school groups, grades 3 to 6* Now it is 

used a^ half of a 2 hour visit. year jxmior 

; v an^ included. Later it \kll be availa- 

s bl^ still by appointinent, but with' specific teaching tasks and printed nia^ - . 
terials,%bot necessarily Eventually Williams sees 

the Curiosity, as well. , ^ 

■Evaluation of ^^^^ until the final six months 

pf the e3dil^ Wimams points out that -the evaluation , will determine the ^ 
effectiveness of the Curlostiy Shop techniques, how much the visitors have - 
learned, and that the process will evaluate the staff's teaching' methods aiid^ 
.'• strategies... V. . ■ : 

Working-within a bndget of. $45C^; the education staff spent, $3000 on obiects 
^for the workshop, keeping the balance in reserve for any changes that inight 
be needed. The staff is hopeful of additional funds of about $4000 next 
year to cover expenses like printing of t^^^^ and user materials. Some 
objects were selected from the museum's storage areas. In approaching ' 
the curatorial staff for objects to include, the education staff found the 
;^ruJ:ators very responsive to the project. Although their motives are not 
suspect, one possible theory for the responsiveness of the curators is that 
the curators do not hold artifacts in the same esteem they reserve for fine 
>art and may have seen as inappropriate^r an art museum those objects re- " 
quested by the museum teachers of the Division of School Programs. For 
whatever reasonsV the Curiosity Shop projec^^ 
-^snd.the educB,tixmr^t^^ of th e^ -Philad elphia- Muge u m ^ of Art — r-^-""^^ 

>8taff . at an .In-hoiase opening. 

In August 1978, Pattferson Williams added this update of the Curiosity Shop: 

During the sumner months, of 1978, the Curiosity Shop was opened on. Tuesdays 
and Thursdayis for family groups, especially for families wj^th children 
ages 8 to 12. The f umltiure w$s moved around so that very'. different kinds 
activities could occur each dayT^ * 

; ' . ; " . . . ,. -V ^ ■ '•■ , ' ■■ - . ' • ' . 

On .Tuesdays we arranged a "library of American antiques," focusing on light- 
ning V<irlnking^^^^^^ sh6(|s». Objects couid be removed from the shelves " 
for close examination, pthervobj^e^ over tables each with 
. Jijformation^ (^^ labels^ attached f Perhaps 
-;;^:^the most successful observajtii>n: stimulated by "detail 
, detective sheets" and "Cai Yifti 'Compare?" sheet;s ._ In the former , six 
^. details are presented and the visitor must figUre out which object has 

whlic^ detail. In the latter Instance, visitors are asked specif ic questions 

"'^ch ±s wLdex , longer, etc.?" That is, we pose questioiis that can be 
answered only by examining two objects like two railroad lanterns. • 

On Tliursdays, Pennsylvania German and Shaker objects were featured with 
several "make it" activities. Visitors were invited to m£»^ce a Shaker spirit 
drawing or a Pennsylvania German family tree or a sampler. 

On -both days, families could stay for five mi^ or for two or three hours. 
This use of space was based In large part on what we i^d seen done at 
"Zoo Lab'^ at the Natibnal Zoo, a participatory learning center for families. 



' ;Siair±se FoundatiW^ ^ - I 

Charlestons V ' ! - \ 

About six years ago, the staff of the Children '*s. Museum and Planetarium vas approached 
by the Wis^t to develop a program, to 

enrich the prescribed eijg^hth grade curriculum, a,. year devoted, to state history.. As a' 
result, with at/ initial budget of jtast under $30,000, the staff, iat the museum developed ■ 
the WeSt VirKikla Heritage^ T a set of trunks packed with genuine artifacts 

and some^repTOductlons a^ chronicling West Virginia's first 

decade as- a/state, 1863-1873. The truhkgf are lent to classrooms across the state for 
periods of/ two weeks. Initially f ynding was available for. only eleven trunks, and 
those proved Insufficient to satisfy the- reqaiests from schools across the state. 

According to^ Hrs. Dolly Sherw of the project, !Ve made every effort 

• ; to iiwdnide t^ose things used in daiXy life, like' clo toys and T>boks, as; well as 

docmifenta like family letters that tell :o£ hardships and death, deeds >nd land grtots, 
hills ^ lading an^ a circult-rlding mlidster's license of renewal. Gthfer objects 
' lx)tclude a moixntaln/ dT;ilc^ a quilting kit, a sampler, spectacles, home-made soap and 
.^omenriaieh . 

/ Audlo-ylsual aids are alsoMncluded wlth.eadi trimk: 2 films^rlps, one documenting 
the Heritage Trunk Project and another sho«dtng a motaitain artisan cooperative and the 
quilting procedure. Originally the trunk Included a tape on folk language and lore 
with hand puppets to dramatize the taped materials . The revised trunk has substituted 

— rthls with a suggested puppet script on mountain remedied and a 4:ape of mountain music. 

For ease of shipping and to further emphasize realism, these objects and audio-visual 
aids are packed in camelback trrmks large enough to hold the' dulcimer. The trunks 
^caite from a variety of sources, many from individuals, and were then restored ^ the : 
staters Department of Ctilture iand Histoacy.* /■ 

To fund the initial project, the muse^im receivedianonies , from the West Virginia Arts 
and Humanities Council, with matching funds and services fromf^other agencies, including 
the j>epartment of Education which circuXated the e:khiBits to schools throughout the st^te. 

A very ii^rtant component of the trunk consents is the set of role-playing cards. 
['Bole-playing Is at the heart of the project. A trunk travellngi^is an eoiilbit would 
be intetesting enough, bxit it might serve only as a '^show and tell' without somethiiig 
to glue it together^'" adds Mrs. ShSrwood. As a result of readixig and interviewing 
older West Virginians, Mrs. Sherwood developed 36 diaracters, each based on a real 
petspn and grotq>ed with other* charac|:ers into six family units. A printed teachei:'s 
guiide suggests a wide variety of r^ like spelling |)ees, quilting 

parties or slng-a-longs, are Intended! to be tmdertatken within the framewoifef of the 
rele^laying families, or course using the clothia and artifacts within tie trtmk. 
Djpon request, 'teachers workshops can be* arranged. ■ ' 

Evaluation of the trunk project was limited to asking teachers to con^ete a scale 
of ratings of items and icreapdnd'^o q in an essay j this information was stip- 

plemented with enthusiastic letters f rom scxme students who had used the trunks. 

In 1978, the Heritage Trank ^. 
;^f^lture and Histoty, .The: state win pxovld : 

.^ator, possibly a dassroon^teicher. Each county coordinator L response 
tiie upkeep of the trunk and" the «^chanlcs of the loan within hls/her^o^y. if" 



state will pro'^de the coimties with a list <if sources for replacement of artifacts, 
and a tist of related resoTirces. Individual counties can seek state funding for 
ancillary sej*iqes to eu^hasize a particular aspect of a trunk. Perhaps a county 

a speciar"interest in spiming and weaving;^ the county could seek funding* to 
provide a spinner-or weaver--i3i-residence to augment the tnink's attention to that 
, craft. Certainly county historical societies and local historic houses could be 
palled upon to enlarge on a variety of aspects of the trunk.^ 

In the--course of reorganization^ the contents were reappraised and some alterations • 
se vere made. More clothing was made available and In greater variety. The staff 
consulted with a costumer with the National Park Service at Harpers Ferry, West 
Virginia for authenticity. 

' . ' . , ■ ■ • ^' ' • * . 

Throu^ several factors, namely the Increase In the number of trunks' available the 
fact, that^counties are responsible for the care, maintenance and mechanics of the 
loans, and the refinement of some of the contents, Sherwood and the staff at Sunrise, 
mc. are enthusiastic about the future of the West Virginia Heritage Trunk Project. 

A second like-minded project employing footlockers pre-dates the Heritage Trunk Project 
by about nine years. Detailing contemporary life in ten countries, these footlockers 
are loaned to area schools for In-class use In conjunction with classroom curriaulum. 
Recent magazines and newspapers , clothing , coins , sample crafts , lists of native 
^ds-- these are typical of the kinds of Items found in the International footlockers. 
Friends of St^se have donated objects to be added to the lockers rnd there is little 
ea^ense to maintaining the project. Written materials are not provided with the kits 
aLthou^^some countries have accoii?)anylng cassette tapes. The bulk of the use of 
the lockers Is by elementary-age students . The __schools have total responsibility 
for pick Tq> and delivery of the lookers. ; : ^ 
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-The sample materials that 
follow are culled from the V , 
files of the Center for 
Museum" Education and are shared 
with our sourcebook users with 
the permission of the 
Indlvidtial authors.. These 
varieties-? of approaches are 
intended to serve as spring- 
boards to you as you develop 
your own programs and 
materials. We encourage you 
to make additions to tills 
section as yott locate other 
idea materials that intrerest 
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^acos^d^ Neighborhood Museum, 

1^ tour for diildren, we.haVe selected',- 

two en^triefij-- suggestions for teachers on using the book and one of the stops"" 
on the wallitng tour . . : ^ 

■ • . *• • ' . . • ■ ■ ■ *■ " 

' Baltibnbre Museim of Art,, Baltimore, MD • 

The: education department of this ar^ museum/ prepared a handsome and veil- 
" thoughtout set of pre-visit materials to a::con5)any ia Bf centennial eadiibitlon - 
of in hdtstorl'c figure 

Colonial Williamsburg, Williamsburg,^ VA ' - 

Thiigi poptxlar 18th-^centircy site ha^ a sizeable and sophisticated education 
departmentV The one-^age ezcerjpts from th4 teachers' -handbook provides a . 
good Indication of ttie' careful organization that has necessarily evolved as; 
visits have increased. " , \ 

- ,CEMBEL-MissoUri*Hi0torlcal So<iiety Cooperative Education Project, St. Louis,,!© 

- * *An historical society, an education^ re^eaCrdi organization, a library, a / 

- professional ■ club an4 five schools are working together^to 'develop a five 

- , lesson triiit''on 19th-centtn:y St.^ Louisi Attentlcin to ;testing and revision * 
of mateTials are stressed. • ^ ^ - • - ' 

Eastern Washington State Historical Society, Spokane, WA • ♦ 

Through the generosity of this historical society, we are able to enclose 
actual copies of its Object Analysis Game 2, a small newspaper produced to 

accoi!g)any a n eaMbit of earl y America household objects that had fallen 

into disuse. Possible identifications appear below the pictures and the 
: — - remaining pages of the newspaper are f illed with artlcleis and advertisements 
that supply information needed to idisintlfy the objects. 

National Council for the Social Stodies, Washington, D.C. ' *' 

This "Primer of Community. Resources" is a brief; but useful guide to son^ 
^sources^ for, the study of local communities. It just appeared in Social 
'r Education (Noveniber/pecember 1975), the joumial of the National Council \ 
for Social Studies. This particular issue is filled with other clues to . ? /\ 
the teaching of hdLstory. 

Old Ecpnbiiy, Amhridge, PA 

This restored Harmonist village first developed a one day live-in program 
. . for fifth graders. Later ^teacher in-service was supplemented with a teacher 
live-in program. Excerpts from its booklet ^out these programs is pre- .: 
sented here. ' ^. 

Old Sturbrldge Village , Sturbridge, WA. ' > 
From this well-respected education department comes a short gtd.de to some - 
of the concepts, resources, teaching strategies. and learning objectives that > 
caa^-orgaiilze a vlslt;^ot1^^ Also from OSV are included blurbs 

on the site !s schooi.'^sit. program plus two examples of materials for a 
iBchool's .■field stu4y visit that focused pn the themes of vork in the 19th 
century. .-^ . ^ ^ ; 

VestemTfeseiv ■ * 

This museum hMvprepared a guidebook for adults who visit with children. 
It includias games, ac&vltles, Iboking strategies, related readings, and 
quotations from manuscripts which are on file with the museum's library. 
The guidebook^s^:^entlre thoughtful IntrodiictlTO 



..Used with permission of tie- Atiacostia Neighbor^ Washl^ton, D*C* • . 

A WALK TOROUGH OIX^ Al^ 

low CAN THIS BOOK BE USEA^ 

This bo^ works l)esi, erf course^ for groups in or near the "(dd" Aiapt^ 
Groups from outside of the nei^rhood should arrange traiisportation in a^vaiice so that 
students may either Aralk or ride throu^ ttie n^i^rhood., Yw. f 
ahead for tours,of the Frederick Douglass home or the Anacostia Nei^iborhood Ifoseum if 

yctt' aure- comlii^^^^^^ 

& ' Find ort irtiat your st^^ know about this nei^iborhood. Now is-also a good . > 
time to begin discusaloM ai)oat l^ Mstory using appropriate vocabulary from the word 
list included, in tiiis ttodL . ^ 



Use an opaque projector or color sUdes of the sites javailable.throu^ the e^ca- 
ticm officeyto introduce students to or to emphasize already-familiar landmai*s of the . 
'?»tour." Q- . ^ \ ■ , , 

Let ttie chiljiren read and discuss the book. Teachers wiU be able to add to ^ ^ 
information contained in the body of the book by referring to the suMaementary material . 
provided for them; - 

Take the tour I K you live nearby, the tour may be «rt«ided over a periodpcS^ttme 
interspersing appropriate activittes with short walking trips. Otherwise, actiyi,tl?s may 
be used following tiie tour. . , . ~ 



■V.' 



in any event, the preceding is but a guide to be used, bent, and molded imtil it 
meets the particularly special needs of your particularly si^ 



■ r 

■ { 



YOU CAN HELP US 1 . . 

After you haveiised the bbok^ and before ybu return it either to the museuna or to 
your schocd library, take pencil and- p^r in hand. Let us know whether the book was 
successful in nieeting its-objectives. Let^u^ know hoW you us^ the book. Tell us which 
activities wprk^ Wst for your sta^ Tellui, also, of additibMl activities you devel- 
oped for j^tw particular stud©^ 

Again, this is a "we" rather than an "T' book. Your contribution, nd'matter how 
s^all, will asisist other teachers as they attempt to make our neighborhood history come 
alive ior their istudentsV - 



ZORA ^iARTIN FELTON 
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in &iis iiowhtiyia long time agp^. i^^ 
:lived^ fee Nbi^ ibught^^^^ peb^^iip ' 
lived in the^S^ The people who lived in fee 
Nbrfe won thie hght. They then said feat fee 
black people !w^ 



Aigfeei^^^ people had no place to live and- 
no^fbbdto 

and asfe^ Ge^ be in chai^ of it to help 

^the-^blatck'pie ■.• 

^ovRurd Hbwani Un^^ 
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Ufifed with:>erMssi^ Baltimore, MD 

-^r: : ■■: : THE. 

V fiALTLMORE -/ ^ ^ 

. ■■ ' ART MUSEUM^DRIVE BALTIMORE MABYLAND •21218. . '^ ^ " 

■ ^^ v■.:' ^ ■)e:r - MUSEUM .•• -v*. - : ■ . 

•■■■V;- .'• •;■:,■•/ ' OPART ;,; : V : . . v.. - . . . 

■ '' \ - . '■ ' \ ' September 1975 " ' 

:i)ear FeUov Educator: ; * 

s llhis f Museum of iixt> is celebrating the Bicenten- . 

; So Long As There Be Free* 

His Family and His Maryland . 
The i ftift t i fdr the first time j)ortr2dtS/ furni- 

tiff ey 8^ relating to ttie life and fami^ of Charles 

of Indepen- 

/_dence*' Jteps>; views^^ a^ illuminating Charles Carroll ' s role 

i^Jthej^Re^ Blaryland history from the early 18th to 

the of the unique educa- 

t i ona l • cbg^^ every Maryland citizen by this exhibition , 

w knq^ thkit jw? and your studients will i^ant ' to -plan a visit lx> the 
Museum betwBc^ 30 30 . . ' • 

> In order ^ to appetite and prepare yori^ and <your studehts for 

^dMit^yw ^iril this^ packet of materials. They 

' id.li^^^ you can use! not only this > exhibition, 

but jaisp^^^^^ti Ifuseon^s per^ collectida, as educational tools in all 

■ -bf jbur'-curri^^ / v -^-j^.' ' ■■■ - v*'*' ■ 

^TihTthe padcet^^^^^ f isd b8Mskgrot^ and related activi- 

- ties* ^iM:iet personal/ 

[yKLj^^y^- to use axi eaq^tabded lesisbn plan format • ^r vhaive tii^ : 

iusl^^ f or any pax^cnilar age , grade or ability level . 

However; included ar^ some'^ suggestions for all levels* Please tise those 

^g±ivitie8t %diich^ appTOi)riate to yoiiuirV group; periiaps those which are 

nipt imaginiation and prove to be adaptable in some way. 

The j^c^pa^^ *hese materials^^has enriched otnr <iwn J^^ of -i- ^ 

Msioy imd has enhanced -joxic awareness of portraitu^ as a 

;lc^ tibevpa^ H^^fully / once yoa lia ^ 

luterials and e^ibitiony your excitement ^rLll be asi great as 

;.<mB.j. gr^t ppport^ 

pijppl^ 

We are eirpeciai^I^^^ to^the iaaltimore City Bicentennial Conmdttee 

aixid the BowBurd Cdtui^ Bioent Commission for their generous support 

in i±di project.i'r^^^ them^ it would not be a reality. - 

:v:v:;^ . . ' : - 

li^ iop^Xta Bee you: 1^ September 30 and November 30. 

.Call us. at 396-6322 to sche^^ 
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Vr^Kt' .C^ CARROLL OF CARIfiDLLTON'S BUSINESS. INVOLVIMEOTS 

1800-1832 

Cbaatles Carroll of Carrollton was basidally conservative in bis 
politiqaJ^ and economic decisions. Because be Was a shrewd Insinessaan, 
bef s^ wouTd not jeopardize either per^ 

sonal or Tjational seciirity. Even the signing 9 f the Declajratioh of 

been a calcalated gasibie politicallj^ and ecoikmicallg. 

Fiftg z^ears after tbe signing, nationkl leaders turned tbeir atten 
tion to the expandin frontiers. The aging Cbarles Carroll encouraged ^ 
unification with western territories by supporting tbe Cl^esapeake S^^^^^ 
Obio Cankl project az2d p Obio Railroads 

CanaA proved to be ptoMbitjprels expensive and was never coa^letedr 
the idea^ of joining East and RfestTTO stimulate conmerce jsuod cxxaaania^ 
tion eventually brought a^ Baltiiaore s Ohio system. - 

Charles Carj^^ to recogixize stalsle iinrestmen during 

tbe period f^^ 1800^1832 remained as sharp as ever and be secured 
the faxaily^s financial status by investing heavily in natixinal and 
local enterprises r such as the Bank of the United States and tbe \ 
Baltim^e^Wat^To^ps^ " 
'a careful balance between an acute business sensie and bis apprbdia'^ 
tion of the duties of a citizen. 



Sgqgested Activities; 

1: ' Discuss the statement "What's good for big Imsiness is good for 
the country." In ^xat vays is it true? In vhat ways not? HOv did 
Charles Carroll's development of his personal Wealth benefit the 
cotmtry as a whole? 

2. Before coming to the exhibition/ study the econioniic growth of 
Baltimore and Annapolis,. 1765-1832. In the exhibition relate your 
findings to views and maps of ^ the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ccmail, and an engraving of the Baxik of ivorth America 
(most illustrated in catalogue) . ; . 

3i In the exhiljition two important maps— -the Speed map of 1676, 
arid the Baltimore' & Ohio/diesapeake & Ohio map of 1831 — give insight 
into the development of Marylauid over that century/ Charles Carroll 
the Settler woidd havie known the new ^ land. . he was coming to only ; 
thsougb the Speed map. The Baltimore & Ohio/Chesapeake & Ohio map ^ 
is dated the year before Charles Ceunroll of Carrollton 's death. NOtei 
the development betwefen the settler's arrival .and his, gprandson' s death . 
(both maps illustratied in catalogue)-- 



:TJ8e4 with pexmisslo of The Baltlinore Museuk of Art » Baltimore ^ MD 

i^it^^ So Long As There Be Freedom^^ 

ZEACBER NOSES 

CON^TsS PACIRL EXPWSSSICW AKD / 

SiiiC€i^tbs face Is the most basic elemont of any portr^dt/ care- 
fol aaaJysis of ^yes, expression of tlie wqutby sharpness or softx^ess 
of 5^ of the head canir&real a great deal aioat the 

aitter^» jp«rsonafftg> Pose, bands, and feet can alxi suggest tbe 
sabjec^'s physical statare and ten^erammtV Tn the ^bilxf^on, gou 
will iBfk naaig portraits in which the face is the only elenent. Some*- 
tlaes ^'the artist gives hbe- essential visual clues to the sitter's 
character and personaliitg. At other times lie concentrates only upon 
surface appearance,^ \ 



Sgqgasted Activities; . 

1. Pass out to the grotsp descriptive words such as "thoughtful," 
"crnif irlfmt ^ " "^h^ r"-^ " "i^ignified , " or "uptight* »d aWc the ^stu- 
dents to cdoBunicatie the word by means of facial ea^essdLon and pose^ 



' figua^ .in-'a jpaa^^ ' 

3. In tfie exhibition^ conpare the photogra]^ of the plaster-cast ' 
life mask by John H. I. Browere with othe^ portraits, especially ^ 
portraits by; Thomas ^^S^ (catalogue nos. 31, 32, 33, 34, ^), William 
Hdbard (no. 41), and CSiester Harding (no. 39) , 201 painted about the 
smi^ tine» Hbat do these portraits tel^l you jabout Charles Carroll of 
Carroliton? - / ' ■ ~ ' 

4i In the exhibition, coo^are Chari&s Carroll in the early portrait 
by Sir joihaa Reyxtol^^ 

Bobard (no* 41) . How has Carroll changed between youth and old age? 

5. V^ibooas Sullv# in his Hints to Young Painters . (1873) ^ wrote: 

V : . . . Stoart recoronended to tie painter to draw that 

side of the face at which the nose presents its hand-, 
r I . somest outllxie. I mj^elf have heard Staiart say that - 
he c^xisldered^^t^ 

giving: likeness tb a porteait. . .jbj ea^erience does 
^ not j^oby^ it'to b^ I>believe the mouth to be the 
mbst ia^brtant feature in forming the reseinblance. " ' 

In the exhibition,;.f tod portraits by Gilbert Stuart (no. 51) and 
Thomas Sully (nos •^31-35, 37). Discuss Jihem in terms of ^ above 
quote* v-^--'' '^^f- .. . . ^ ■ ■ /■ 
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' ^ / - f-- DISCDSSION TOPICS . ... . < , 

1/ ^B«^ore rol6 of the paintwrvs. tbe photographer in ejecting 
a pw^trait* tto each can nalce, the pr6blems each must con- , 

2. ■'■' W^ ' '^p«8 of 'art other than portraits can yoo find in' the erhiM --; 

tiaa?-':''- ■ '\ ' 

3. : s*|i If^^ y^^^ locate in the exhibition liii exaa^e' of eadi of the ^ ^ 
fblioidLng types of portraitsi 

i group portrait ' txirtrait d*apparat (a portrait whi«di 

V v . ; , concentrates on pictorial «FB^ 

■ ■ ^■■chaxacter■ study. • v.-. ;■ 

. : . ■ cwversation piece (aiX; 18th centiiry , 

utniatore English tern for a lamily portrait , 

. ^ . ■; shoim in their hcxBe^^.o^ garden at . . 

^ siliioaettc ^ their faivprite pastipes) 

-,*?■"■'. . ' • • ■ - , . . . . 

Also pOTtralts done in the folloving media > • ' 



iitbogra^ sculpttpre . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

.«jgraving oil pkint gouache ^ 

* PIWIL PKXJBCTS 

Iv Itekw or paint yoisx oim version of the signing of the Declaration 
of Zndepeadence.- . • 

t. Draw or paint a portrait of Charles Cjawoll of Carrollton. 

3. Caapose a portrait or a seilf-portrait of a faanily nanber, friend; • 
or celihritye CSioose appropriate "props, " bacJcground^ setting, stgrls 
and/or nedia : in order" td^ express iaaportant aspects: of the sitter • s per- 
-•onalll^ . * ■■ 

4. i^ve haJ.f of the cljass the quotation below on Charles Carroll of v 
Carrolltdn. Ask then to do a collective portx^t of Charles Carroll 
based on "this description. 

: •••His^h^ 

^s especially were saggestlve pt: great agee.»His 
dress was the knee breeches of the old school, when 
; I first recollect hia,, his waisteoat as lox^ as we see 
in the oldtime pictures, and I never saw hin except 
in a loose :roque-laure, sosnthing between a dressing ' 
gown and a frock coatee* 

«-John He B. Latrtib^ 



de Colonl^ WllHamsburg Foundation * . . 

Wllllamfibiirg^ Vli^liala :23I85 * ' 

, . /Used with the^ p'ermisslon bf the Depairtment of Educatloinail Programs , 
Colonial Willlaosburg Fotmdat Ion « 

•^Colonial WilKflmtebuig Department o5 Educational Programs Has developed 
" three study pacikages^^f^^ school^ for classroom 

about, life in iSth century Williainsbiirg. Although each package is . 
vdesigned. for onr-sil;e.:^I^^ to qajmlnate In-^lass study, a visit 

to Williamsburg is not niacessary to\;:benefit ^rom the program. Each packa^ge 
has a suggested sequence for classroom activities, primary^ and secondary -r 
; aburce* material, and' audio-visjMd The classroom teacher may tele- 

scope* certain, actlviti^^^ reduce others according to specific objectives. . 

^ On-^ite work at Colonial Williamsburg, Involves experiments which support 
* classroom preparation. These experiments permit individual investigation of 
part i c ul a r sites and of the conmnznlty in general. In many cases, *the students 
will be given 'data' xetrieval' sheets to exploi::)fe particular evidence and to 
bring their flndlngs^o a group summary session. These e3q)erlmie.nts >cah also * 
£_be foc al points for fpll riw-up dfsriTB«-fnn l^^he-clasisroom^" . 

The in^ students, gractes 2 tHsTQugh 5, In- 

yoiyes/an 8-wedc pirogram focusing on "A Study of Communlty^'V family? life, jii- 
stiitfc time and cluinge. Two hsd^-da^ o?: one 

for the on-site coa^ohent. For students girades^^SL througi^^ 
lb, "^oloniai Wllllaro offers arivin-^epth package entitled •'How/ffe Stiidy r 
History?" On-site iactflvitles> center/;: ^to tw^ themesf^j-nvestigation of anr^^^^J^^^ 
cehtu^cyvhon^ d£;i:he ccinmmity through signs and syvibols^. 

.Here folios the Cbloixial Williamsburg outline for its in-depth padcage forV 
'bisb;,8cfa^l students: _ '-^'y'.,^ - . ^-'"Y . 

••HIGB SdaCtoL liVEL: A STTO 

A thre^-unl%>M lasting 1-2 weeks which emphaisizes critical ttllnking Iskills 

for, 11th and li2th year struients. ' - 

1. Recogtfftion'of a problem - • 

2. ;Hypot3i^sis formulation ' ' ' " ^ • ' ■ 
Data Setrleval :/ V^^; ' ■ ■/ — " ■ ' ' 

4. Analysis and Interpretai^ion > 
.5« ^Eval^latio^:^ . ^.- ^ ' 

6. r Formulation of conclusions ^ v' ^ 

Students isoreV encouraged, to^^ u^ the historian, 

'iprchaeologi^t^ uchitect^t cura^ and archivist. Students, shoxild be more acute ^. 
4n their observation and morfe; analytical in their acceptance of Information^i ^ 

/IBiit^;! 'v-Town Planning in the 18th Century 




Thxlt II :^ P Wiwar y' Souyces on Education 9 
' Z Ti^^^ y^ , Religion » and 

Social Life 

otated slldeB of Willi anwburR 

tdealV. and attitudes; ^ 




On-Site Actiyiries 

One ftill day or two'ljaldcVdays* 

Experiinents ;idii^ vttli en^ Tiflsf r on, 

indklvidual Investlgatip^ 1 

Badi of these sttiidy units Includes a tWcher *s guide^ printed source materiai 
that may b^' te^ classroom tise^' and audio-visual ^Mtea^^ 

on loan at no charge. Theme Studies Besource Packages Jxavii alsd Be«i >idenr 
for 'Vomen in Coloiiai Virl^Lnia," '"Domestic Lif e : Food , Cooking , Clothing/* 
"Coioirf^ Trades and Tradesmen," "Music in the Eighteenth Century,'' Technologi- 
cal Developiment in the 18th Century " and "Raw Materials, Transportation, 
.Ccpoerce^" . : • \ - '. ■ - •■,:...:.■ >■ • ■- :.■ 
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sCpQPERAIITE 
"CEMRKL- 

v;StiAi»9o±Sft>iw^^ • ■ , '. ^ ■ , ' . ' 

iJDLA 19759 CKMRKT. (Central lildvestem Regional Educatlonkl Laboratory) brought 
tdjgetiber ' representatives £r^ several local cultural Institutions and school 
' di«trlct8 to^^^^ learning how to make 

u^se of loc^l children In classroom situations. 

1k consortium ' was form^ that Included the Missouri Historical Society^ the Public LI- 
^br^y and* Er^lneers' Club of. St. Louis, CEMRKL and 5 public schools. A declsloi 

was made project that vould help educatars to tc 

fundamental concepts about the stt^y of hlsitofy and the importance /of cultural/ 
^id historical Ixistltutlons to elementary schoolchildren. In 1976, CEMREL, Ii; 
vas awarded a twQr^year grant by the National Endowment for the Humanities to 
conduct the Cooperative Education Project. CEMREL^ would serve as the coordln^br, 
the broker, the: developer, evaluator and disseminator of Information on the 
project;. CEMREL and the Missouri Historical Society were joint leaders for . 
training workshops. 

An abstract of the Project's xmlt,''B&:sul3ig the Past: 1883-1887, The St. Loijis 
of James B. Eads," is Included at the end of this short description. (Eads 
responsible for construction of the first bridge across the Mississippi Riv^ 
at: St Louis :' ■ / • ^ - - ;. 



was 



cvelr 



The spirit of cooperiatlon and the xonsidered manner in which the unit was dcvelr 
op^ can be instructive to others.' In the first four months,: goals, objectives . 
and instructional methods were discussed^ research was begun^'on America in Eads* 
lifetime and resources of St. Lotcls were identified. Elementary schoolchildren 
v^e interviewed to ascertain what they' already knew aboutrEads and 19th-century 
St.^^ Louis ^th inteinriews taking place b^ at the historical so^e^^ 
site of Ead^' bridge. Afte^ a draft teacher's guide, artifacts and soiarce mtexla^ 
were assdabled^ asked to review the materials, ^^ i^ 

rec^ommexidatlbhs ware then' inforporated into the^unlt.' ' - ^y 

In tl^ next a^even months, test classes were observed using:'^:4:he. prototype xmit^ 
additioxxil^ revisions were invited and the xeyised, unit was pilot-tested 

in ' f lye -classrooms with s backgrounds. Pre and. post tests were ' 

adminiseiered as well. At the close of this period, teachers using the tinit were 
queried 1ji pers^ by questionnaire. 

Activities of the second year focused on the disseminatibn of materials and teach^ 
traiiiliiig;^^^^ a^ and 870 students. As a result of the very 

flaivbihable r by teachers , students , -parents axid professional .colleagues , 

six ctiltrttral institutions and groups from the St. Louis area have expressed an 
interejrt: li model for their own units. CEMREL staff 

is available to serve \as adj^a^ 

This is a ■ slgxdLf Idant outgrowth of the work of the Cooperative cation Project'. 
For, althiough the consortiim members were immediately and* vitally Interested in 
developing a useful model of hidtory-related curriculum materials for classroom 
use, the prime concern was to^^\^^ lines of communication ~and create a working 

relatioxiship between and among the ctiltural institutions and schools participating 
-in^the prdject. . ; • • ' ; . 



Developed by CEMiyEL> Iac Ija cooperation with the Missouri Histo: 

>XJthe_St,„J*q^^ Engineers! Clu" 

-undcr"-i~ -grant Hunanities, 

Ihii^uini the 1833-18^ 
. Lotiis of James B.£ads 




Society and 
of „ St •Louis- 



This unit> Pursiiing The Past: 1833-1887> Ihe St> Lbiiis of James B, Eads> 

as its fecus the St. Ix>uLs conminity/ its hi^^^^ 
particularlv the life of James B. Eads and the building of the Eads Bridge • 
National events of the period;^ as the settling the West, the Gold 
.Rush of 1849/ and ;the Mexican and Civil Wars , are pr^ented in the context 
of their effectsvi;pon St; : Louis and the? lives of individuals living^in the 
aty then. ■ ' ■ ^ ^ . 'L^ ' ' 

The materials for the unit a-ie designed to involve students in the methods of 
historical xpquiry and the period of history bounded by Eads' lifetime-. TI^ . 
V'dinsist of a trunk of artifacts from, the time of Eads diosen from the collectiax 
of the* Jfissouri Historical Society, a student text. The Historian as Detective, 
a filmstilp/cassette tape presentation titled 'The Connection:- A ffistory of 
a Man and IBs Bridge," and a Mini -Archives containing copies of original 
sdurce. jnaterials-!^^ drawings, newspaper articles', letters, etc.r- < 

iMdi th^-studi^ts use to reconstruct Eads' St. Louis and the'^'ljrapo^^^ 
events in his life. 

These nateiials are grox?>ed iAtb five lessons. In Lesson Obe, students become 
actively fiigaged in the role of historian/detective as th^ examine a trunk 
of aftifects. from the period chosen from the collection of the Missouri Historical 
S0ciety. : In tiying to identic what sdte of these artifacts are and how they 
were used, the students play an inquiry game irfiich helps them refine theiir 
questiOTing techniques and skills in framing hypotheses based on careful 
eaamdnation of available evident . 



Ifisson Ttoo is organized around the theme of the historian as detective. Thiough 
reading and discissix% the student text and wrking vdth anxilliary activities, ; 
students are introduced to the techniques of , investigation and the sources 
used by the historian^ They begin to perceive historical evidence as 
the "dues" to understanding a/'inysteT/': how the present, as we perceive 
: it, came to befcv: Tiiey then practice the techniques they have read about by 
reconstructing the first year of their lives.' This activity reinforces the 
iiqwrtance; of using m^ and systematic methods of doing 

historical resetarch. 

Lesson ;Three consists of a filmstrip/cassette tape presentation vrfuch focuses 
on Eads ' life and his great accomplishment in building the first railroad 
bridge across the Mississippi River at St. Louis. Using Eads' life and his 
building of . the bridge as a focus, Tlhe Connection: A Histoiy of a Jfen and 
,His Bridge" introduces several inportant concepts: that events are connected 
witliin a. period of time'^and continue in theit influence; and tJiat individuals 
can take action to efiect changes in their own lifetime ^d thereafter. 

In. lASson lFour^ the students use the Mini-Aichives and other resource 
to research Eads' life and the peiriod in which he livedi'They record 
their interpretatidrts of the period by producing an arts festival honoring 
Eads and the building of the bridge. They create poems, a mural of the 
St. Louis TivBi^r«;>rije^;^^^^ 

dranptizatiaa of thfe opening celebration and those episodes in Ead' s life ' 
whidi .the students feel led to his great achievement. Ihe purpose of 
these- creative activities, is to provide an open-ended framework for the 
Students to create their own historical synthesis and interpretation of ■ 
this period^ of Mstoiy ; ; 31%;;^ ; 
the research and inquiry of 'the class , ; and, at the same tine, reflect the 
specific interests of eaqh member of the class., . : 

Lesson Five provides students with an opportunity to create a trunk of 
irtifsu^ts-i^^ would tell future historians about life 4n the United States 
in the 1970s-.' : In , the process of choosing and justifying the articles to be 
included, the students will have to reconsider in a new context the criteria, 
fer historical significance and the conpaiative value of various artifacts as 
indices of how, lifie^jas lived in a particular" time. ** 



" *'--"-^"^-^iw£tb:pera the Social Studies and jQan Seidl. 



A Primer 
of . 




ources 



By^oan Seidr 



> ^ vTcabhing about the Ammcan past 
; ^: 1$:^ iotpoitam but tou^^^ task; Stu- : 
; ; v13«fe ire cohccracd^^^M^ 

inmKsdta and iutux)i» and of- - 

ca^j:a: vd^!ion^^,ti^^ 4x)tti in- 

-^^Z^Studjp^^ 
: ^ the attoitiOT^^ 

.V ■ Y^bsi^i^^ and uscs^thc 

• about • 

> lifti -ardii- 

tcsture and street patter^ com* 
^^^^^ and 
' scale of local 

^^^^ through 
' die ridi detail andhuman experience 
- . .'^diat charactenze eveiyday life in any^ 
- : community at ^uiy time: Evidence 
about individual fives and commu- 
nity fife that is focal and particular,^ 
put together with learning objectives^ 



Jom- SdlM is Master Teach^ 

im Teaching In the Mmeum Education 

D^anmaa at Old Sturbridge Village. . 



powerM questions and appropriate 

teadimgi^ratc^ie^ can^^^^ 

dents in looking at important sodal 

-issttcis:/: -rf'- 

; But : getting the evidence and re- 
sources forlocal stmfics can be^a (fifr 
ficuh <Aore for teachers ^n^^^ 

-have 4oBg <penods of time ( for re- 
search but dp: not 'want to^ sipply 
walk into ihelocal'histbricd^i^ 
and asl^ !*What So ybu haw^ The 
foUowmg Is a^dioit ineahs 
conyriete guide to so)me;sources-f<M' 
thestucfy ^local communities m thi^ 
past andlhel&d/Tocations prtliese 
sources. vSometimestcksQ^^resou^ 
are ^scarce or inaccessible, sp. / this 
guide includes some general sources 
whidi can^be put together with local 
Mormation to:hdp explore^e F»st 

. Just ^ American communities axe 
diverse and eccentric, so too are their 
sources. You may find oB /district 
sdiool records iii[:the^'bistoricaI so- 
dety or you may findthem in theat- 
tic of a person who once taught in tiie 
one-room district schooL And then 
youVe located two resources; * 
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lo iAe dtriy nineteen^ century.. 



iwihmls "9^^ lioiisewives 
; libw to cook aiKl" oiganot tbdr 
. , iwedc*s d^anhig,^^ m to 
. ndse Adr <±ildrai, scms ho;w to se- 
lect wnrcs, an^ 

as deiBfmqu how lb refiain 
from ((lending those they seiyed. 
Thoc; books» iriubfa were available 
cvco in vilhges, provide a solid 
^unpse into the daSy habits; values 
and. aspin^ions of . Amoica's new 
raufing ^middle dass!** ^B^Iliam AI- 
oott*s books and those of Catharine 
Beedier^are i»itibuiaify.hdpfiil for 
cottsicfaing dtanges in fkooHy life in 
Ac mid-nineteenth oentiny. You 
may :find advice books in local or 
state public libraries or historical so- 
cieties or in a oollqge libraiy. Some 
aie also available in rqmnts such as 
Lydia Maria Child's The American 
Frugd Housewife {(Mo State Uni- 
vcrsi^ iSbr3ns&^ 197\\ or Alcott's 
TV Young Wife or The Young Hus- 
band (AmoFms, 1972)^ 



Births^ Deaths V 
M 

Taking Oe point of view of local 
> ; indnriduals l»st can ^ 

he|^ students^^^ on historical . 
-^dumgein their dommnnity/Infi^piTm- 
tilm xm the births» marriages^ deaths 
and family SUBS of individuals can . 
-fy^. a cpntcxf for considering how . 
^ those peo[^'m^t have reaiied to 
j:; thcX^hfii War or to a new: tum|:rike 
: V thxou^ didr town. National and 
state censuM<partical^ 
ter 1850, gro informatibn on yiiio . 
: Kvcd in a housdioldat a given pduU' 
: in time: Fanuly^ town 
- • faikorjes, tpwn^i^^ pnb-, 1 

^3 Jished volumes of vital records can J 
. ;siq)pleroent ocasus information t^ 
show^ changes over t^^^ If few pub- 
lished ren^ds ens^ diurch rcQoids; V 
u^cgrovesUmes, ta^^^ and •^^Mifily,;: 
, by townspeople can often 

7 i^fmi-^^^ hiistorical 





Gazetteers and 
Travelers^ Accounts 

Nineteenth-century Americans* 
eager to learn about the thousands of 
communities whidi made up the new 
nation, might consult a gazetteer or 
read a travder*saiccount. Gazetteers 
summarized the important facts 
about each town and dty in a partic- 
ular state and can still be useful in- 
troductions to a community's pasL 
Occasionally, as m the case of John 
Warner Barber's Historical CoHec^ 
Hons for several states, sudi publica- 
tions provided pictorial views of 
community centersw Both foreign and 
American travders often took note 
of the cpmmunities they - passed 
throu^ and published accounts of 
thdrjourn^ LocaLand state hl>rax* 
ies andchistorical sodeties and local 
colleges are; likdy ^ coUect gazet- 
teers and travders* accounts for thdr 
area. 



Deeds, Wfllis and ^ 
Inventories 

County court , houses preserve 
deeds, wills ami probate inventories. 
Deeds, -viiidi sometimes spedfy the. 
:6ocupatkms of the ^ 1^ to the 
tran^acticms, can ^be used to trace 
lai^ can 
fhdp ar individuates proper- 

ty ia^ickxa^ division of" 

mudf about 

the^g^: 2^ of family life in 

tbe;^ai^;S^ wills indude detailed 
prob^ nnrCTtories.Of Jiousdiold iur*^ - 
ni$Iim^ ibens, tools^ and gum ani- 
m^^ ahd crops at the time of death: 



People 

Given that "local history'' is any- 
thing which happiened in a particular 
community before this moment, any 
member of the community with a set 
of memories and a Willingness to talk 
is a potential resource. Students can 
explore the more recent past by. ana- 
lyzing thdr experiences in thdr com- 
munity or interviewing thdr parents, 
relatives, old-timers and other com- 
munity members. Some sdipols **in- 
ventory" the human resources in 
thdr area by posting questionnaires 
in the locaJ nein^pec. Staff and vol- 
unteers at the historical sodety, town 
hall, planning office and public li- 
brary can be injt^luable friends of 
community study. " \ r , ^. 



Broadsides 

In the nineteenth century, adver- 
tisements and announcbments oftdi 
took the form of broadsides, posters 
tacked in a wdl-frcquented .place. 
Broadsides^announced thccoming of 
the drcus,v graduation exercises '.a( 
the local s(^>oI^-or a hew pateiiUKl . 
plow for ssd^^(jp,>^ 
trated witk agi^^ or woodcuts. 
Local and staft^^^^ sodeties 
and libraries gteo^ 6road- 
sides from thdr area. 



Diaries, Letters and 
Autobiofirapbies 

Books of advice and moral in-^ 
struction can teQ us what people were 
being uiged to do, but what did they 
really;^ and fed and how did they 
think 2ftx)ut thdr lives? Locat resi- 
dents and the local and s&^fiistori- 
cal societies often preserve the 
diaries and tetters of earlier towns- 
people Published meipoirs, which 
often indude jx>rtions of diaries and 
letters, and- reminiscence can be ex- 
cerpted to provide rich detail about 
people in the past as they sought out 
thdr vocations; courted and married, 
found God; paid the ImIIs and visited 
their friends. An experienced librari- 
p may be able to give the names of \ 
individuals in your area who pub- 
lished reminiscences. 
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g^^d tliiBgs 



tioDs of a cbniffliim cn^ 

liifiinni • hisU^^ questions^^Stor ^^^^ 
ddits dui sti|dh^ 

car bmk and inake ptofjj^^ fc^^^ 
iutue. ;!^ta!U 
and thdr om ^ous» 

late i; fi^tpiy^is > 

trac^ fironir 

. ^tcnals; woff^iia^ ^In^^ttAn^ 
•dhHingi^ 



stn- 



<>ltawns]icp(^ 

:brrad:tenns iiow smd somedmcs 




aiidllicda^^ 
iwcidcd;:^]^^ In^]^ 
: tceniK oMh^ ' 

Idcrtncsi: Eng^ Ite ; 

able for/jour . 

vJair»Mdtin^ 



X tnipBict 

■ cm ; 2^ 

: ^ a iurv ' 
.""^ octcoidcd pimbd is a tuneHCon^ming 
and tedbo^^ '■: 
: fociis- 

^ ; iiu^^ anishm 



a 

eaity aid -f^^ 

make at ooi^: Tte; 

eaHiek insqis may sbcm laige tr^^ 
of hmd 

prictbrsT* aid^ provid^ an j f 
iMse^tb trace lauod-^ 
xHiangie^ Other eairly 'm^ '^ft^ 
. recora cfaanges'la 
pro 

:^^^ire produced 
by towns^a^^^^^^ 

WaD-niounted county from the 
I85(h 

^3 ^vin^g^lsbowu 
^ jind fm|u<^ 

v^t&t :btiiMtngi^^ . 

tury «umyr aitla^^ 

known of s*idi'^^ 

loses from the" t870s»; 
: tafled ma^ center nil-' 



fhomes and fariK of important ^ 

dents^ JUo^ 

bistori^ 

copies of cqra^^^ wkll maps and at- 
lasesforti^ ■ 

zoning boards and r^jonal 
piaiming commissions are excdient . 
jXNiroBS fo^ niaps of conmmnities in; 
'ih^imoire recent past. In adffition to 
|Md>lidiing maps» r^^onal 

'p lannin g commis^Qp^ oftm pubfidi' 

stores wfakji coiusdh maps of sped^ 
iic - infbiTrtatte 

pprtadpn'Spw oir neivspaper dfc^ 
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«ingsdfta^inresi^^ 

lated^ to : 
^ warira^ib^^^ 

for toiN^ 

^flien^ ti^ 
^comtyi^siqi^^ 
^Ifind icodi& f^ 
;^adK^^distni0^ 

Ib^hi^on^ 

ing ofdie diurcb 



Viarals 

; coioinAttn^y like in the pasf :]^^ 
suktyiiagiffl 

: map^: local;:.ln^bries^:^^^ 
Long^me^^^ 

tbe Ustbricid sddety migr bai^:^o(rf- \ 
kctidnsof^^ra^ 

in postcaids or iriiota8^aphs.^ea^ 
ers can siqiplemqit tbese speofically 
local ^^foas^^ fiepml 
sonrocs:' i^n^^ and 
famifies' firom towns in thetr rq^on, 
early alinanac engravu^ of wpric 
praocssesr or regioiBal ^gai^ paint- 
ingL Re^kmal' masemns frequently 
;3dl 4>des or paintings in thdr cdlec^ 
tidtts;^^ :V[@Ui4ieniiisa^ fipm tbe pub- ' 
fidicrnd an ck^grap^ 

jErom post(pards» bikkbi^^ 
]ttstoiies» iqwodikitioib in .exbibk 
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INTRODUCTIOH ■ - 



i The '^Live-In**, seeks ito show the effect of the intieraction of people and * 
their enviromneiit — "how** and •'why" people chose a certain life style — - 
became everything bad aiTeason. People fnced about the same problems of 
Ih^ in 1830 as in 1970, but th«y sobed then in a different way. 

As an iUustzatioD, when the weather turned warm in May,- the Live-In - 
staff automatically moved the site for lundi from the Baker House living 
room to the garden. This was not .because of some prearranged plasTor 
desire for a *fun" picnic. It was because the bouse was blazing hot after 
t^Aing bread in the stove in the living room and cooking stew on the.wood 
stove in the kitdxen. In the hot weather, they were seildng^ to escape the ^ 
heat from a wood stove. The students may have read that Ibod prepacation 
in 1830 had been a long arduous processrchmazed by cooking on a stove that 
was fired by woo(£ and ^us did cfot automatically turn on and off, but there 
is no sixbstitute for experiencing it The students may haSt beea told that 
*the tables were made so .that the tops were easily removed. This was done in 
order to move the tables from pUu^ to place. There is no substitute for the 
- youngsters moving than physically from a hot house to' the shade of a 
.cool treev}.:': ■ "v:'--v'.-:' . '.- /• • 

' . One can usually find a reason for bcltavior in ttxe past. People observed, 
lodal customs, acted in a certain manner, followed a given course of action 
' because they had to answer a variety of needs. The Live-In seeks to put the 
student back into an historic environment, very different from bis modem 
setting. The progiam*s aim is to start him to think •*why'' when he thinks . 
about or studies the past, rather than '**hov/' * 

An too often, history has virtually become a foreign language. The student -* 
simply cannot relate to an age before tbe advent of modern tedmology. 
Television iias replaced the grandparents as the. source of knowledge of 
America of the past century. Even the smallest viewier knows intuitively ; 
that most of what is on the •'tube^ is fake. If becomes very difficult for 
them to judge v^t is reaL One of the most asked questions on a museum 
tour, partioUarty at the elementary level, is **Is this R£IALLY real?" ? 



FOREWORD 



If it is agreed that one of the nnqor functions of a modem museum is.tb 
educate, we have to consider in what way we are similar to, and wh^ ways 
different from, the other educational mstitutions. We are similar m that we 
.accumulate the Apparatus of Jmowledgc. We arediff«ent inthat the museum . 
uses objects to a.greater extent than .written m ateri al. . . 

When we fiKt started tolook at the educational ppttotial of Old Econom y, 
we discovered we had one tlu^ whidi could not ^ duplicated anjr^rticre ^ 
else: an authentic environment- for ai certain period and aspect of history- 
This was the more-or^ preserved center of the village of Economy (begun 
1824), the home of the Harmony Society. We were in a position to pla<» 
the visitor emotionally into another , time period^ anottier environment, And 
another way of life. . j 

After some experimentation we found that, ^ven with our bnuted staff 
>nd resource8,we could divide the museum visitor into several different Jrpes 
andgrve each type a different-experience. Instead of treating all school- 
diildren alike, we divided, them into as many as seven groups, gi^^eama 
different type of tour or experience. One of th^ groups was the qfegye. 

We have also switched our emphasis from technolopcal aspects of ^ 
the cultural and social.' "Why"- people xbd things, rattier than "how- We 
founcLthat tiie normal visitor could pick up the latter Ihjm observation, but 
that customs^ mores, and the thinking of t^>e people in the past could only 
become apparent through some sort of vicarious experience. 
• Before we be^ the Live-In in 1970 we had tried almost an the^^^ 
did during it. This included cooking a meal.by old methods, -tessmg toe 
whole audienc© in costumes, making people act out roles and. usm|t samiaT 
devices. De^ite this, we found that the Live-In took a great deal of erpcn- 
mentation to make it work. . 

Deniel B ^eibel. Curator . 
c^. . Old Economy 



The Live-In is designed to illustrate a day in the life of a chikl in 1830. 
Instead of reading about, talking about, and seeing iUusttations of life before 
the introduction of modem technology, the students live for a day in another 
era. Youngsters simply cazinot ixnagisie how people lived without the tele-^ 
phone, television, and runnicB^' water or even without paper bags and ^ 
cardboard boxes. The Live-In:&o>nrs how people ^proached the problems 
of living with the aid of a different level of .technology. 

The role playing of the Live-In is essentially a non-vert>al teaching method 
ad^ted to a museum situation. The village becomes the laboratory in vfbkh 
the studoit leams'by experience: The program is structured for any abilxty 
grouping, but often the slow learner: responds most favorably J» the atxnos- 
phere. The youn^ter^o ranks at tlfe. top of the dassacadeoucally often is 
securely tied to the traditional printed page. . The slow learner is usually 
deli^ted^to '^read** an^artilact instead of all those words he sees in the 
classroom. The day for l^m is^ true adventure in learning. 

Modem convemenoes have' made thechorte of 1830 unnecessary. Instead 
of running water, the' Uve-In features ••hmmisg'* boys with a yoke and two- 
biickets, fetching watier from the pump.. A turn of.a knob now produces 
energy for a gas or electric sto^ The yonthful Haitmonists soon leam the 
eccentricities of a wbbd fire, ^e refrigeralor. gives way to the root cellar. 
The new residents discover how this One difference can tremendously influ- 
ence a life style. The apprentice ^cabinetmakers find they are the source of 
power ^i^iile """g a j^Iane and draw.knife lo fashion tbeir candle holder. To 
their dismay, the Brothers leam that tbe;^iunction of the invisible' sewage 
system they have alws^ taken fo^ granted was once performed by boyi 
en^Jtying the slop baneieL^ :3Tiis is, hy the way, the least favorite diore of the 
day. The amount of witiEOr upied by a^household is etc^ in thea minds after 
carrying each bucket of . Water to ^ house and oarrying the. waste water 
away. As the experience prdpess^ they-begin to realize tha^^ 
governs not only a phyriaa iu?t,:b^t ri^ulate^^ 
one's intdlectualfiaune of re^ence. 

. : V . TOCHER LIVE-IN : , ' : 

■ ■,■ ' ' ■ - ' \ ■ " . f 

The aim of the teacher Jjve-In is substantially the same as our **In Service'^ 
, days. We -sponsor training sessions during which .the teadiers ^plore the 
facilities of Old Economy;< discuss instructional material whicili <an be used 
before and after the tour; phis discuss the medi^cs; of a field tirip. The 
effort put into these programs has paid handsome dividends. * r - ■ 

During the first year of the Lxve^ in 1970, we allowed a teacher' or parent 
to accoinpany eadi group of children. This disrupted th&atmosphete we 
' were trying to oeate. *The average parent/teacher cannot turnrover his dass 
to another staff. Many teachers constantly interjected tiietmelves between . 
the staff- and the stud^ Our approach is NOT that of the classroom. We 
let the,;students do everyjtliing'— they learnvby doing — not by a. lecture or 
demonstration. In too many instsinces the teachers would do the churning»^ - 
etc ass demonstxatiOnan the classroom. 

- While some adults could unobtrusively ot serve, ^fouhd that a combina- 
tion of stiidents and instructors did not succeed with the majority of cases. 
[ During the second year we decided to prohibit "outside*^ adults &om attend- 
;ing the iday with the students. This raised a few violent objections from some 
a±o61s: We were able, however, to create the historic environment for the . 
youngsters. " • 

In the spring of 1972 we decided to experiment with a Teacher Live-In, 
modeled somewiiat after our In-Service days. In this way the instructors 
could see exactly how the concept of the Live-In developed in. order to- 
incorporate the ideas in the classroom. Since the adults work faster than the " 
ybungsters, the schedule was modified so that each adult could participate jn 
« all the activities performed by the boys and giris. We also inchided a session 
^outliningthe entire education program. An added benefit was^e interdiange 
" ' between the teachers about the curriculukn within the various.districts. 

Each teacher reported the experience-;^; his district. We would still like 
to reach more areas; 5he difficulty with an in-d^th prograny wiU alwjgrs be 
ttie sznall number that can be accommodated. 

In the future we plan to continue the Teacher portion of the program as a 
^pplement to the student sessions: 
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A SHORT ACdOUNT OF THESE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES KNOWN AS mSTORIC 
HOUSE MtJiSEUMS AND OF CONCEPTS PERTAINING TO THEIR^TUDY, AC- 
: .- :;CC»4PANIED BY ADESCRIPTI0N.0F THE TEACHING STRATECSIES ^ 
WHICH MAY BE AP^IJED THERETO-" TO 

] ■ -fEi^bEb A usrr 

• ; ' ■ T^ OF SUCH HAPPY 

• , ': . ■ SfTUpiES iBY MODERN PEDAGOGUES,: ' v 

;^ . : • . : iAi^ ; . 

Successful field-smdy ejqje^ are as varied and un- 

eq)ected as fte house^^i^ Too often studlsnts are prisoners of the present, 

linnted by their' expexieace and intense involvfement in their own lives. Teachers can 

i^se^ to engage.^dents in thfe .Mv^ of peoW - 

^in thft past. TB^ foUoviring is a short and^^)^^ exhaustive guide to som^ 

the concepts, resoiirpes, teaching strflt^^«s - airf learning <^ecti 
ganize.a visit tp_aJ^isteric. h^ invite you to add fo these charts ^^writing t^^^^^ 

us and sharing your own experiences with field study at hi stoii^ hbisee^. A l^er 
A l m a n ac j wiill report your addenda to these lists. . ;^ 

WHAT vCiDNGEPTS CAN BE TAUGHT? : ; . 

Concepts - ■ Is there evidence of? . 

-yfamily/househoJd composition the number, age and sex of residents? npn-kih resi- 
\_ . • dents? servants? hired men? tenants? 



family roles 

■ ■ ■ «. 

family functions 



fair^fy interaction 



economic interdependence 
use of technology 

communication 
laiad use 



what family members did? how different members, 
cbntributied to the family economy? 

social^ing and disciplining children? worshipping 
togetiieij? participating in politics? 

w;hen family mernbers were together and alone? of 
situations which migjit have provoked conflicts? 

things which the family could not produce^tself? 
how the family >paid for what it did not produce? 

sources of light and heat? hand tools, labor-saving 
devices, automatic machines? 

travel, mail, calling cards; tel^jhones? 

a vegetable garden* landscaped yard, farm land? 



V...J? 

1i. 



Sttategy 



ret3ievli^'data 



For example -^r 

what does the furmture an^ its arrangemeht tell you 
alx>tJtJ the uses of llris room? wt^t is not in this bed- 
. robm that is in yout bedroom? what has replaceH 
.handles; wall^ homemade soap? ^ 

list lie things thVfamily produces itself, Iist|evi- 
dence of children*^ lives > 



^: reacting to events • 



trying but a pf ci^s s 



drawipg a floor plan- 
mappijQg^spaces 



lembers of this! family, start a day^ make pon- 
:^versatic©.on^ winte tax cot- 

■ lector ^^-J^:^ 

what lijthi^^^ a cooking stove? the boys 

wait oif^W^ the father broke a leg? ^ 

cook a meai;;;^s{Jin wobl^ weed a^jmiefe 

^locate and count fir^lape?, ^!^^ 
:^how 



at a given time during the^da^ 



miKTM^cT^ FOR I^ARNriSTG?' ^ 



Resoiirces - 
;jBusemn staff 



Teacifers can 



ask if they^ will he^ you plaa the visitf ijf ijhey joight 
visit your bias src>om . - 



; museum coljlections 

letters,j ptiotogr^hs) 
-family records 

neigMxjrfaoods 
^stfldenis' hbiisesj^^ lies 



ask to examine, copy and excerpt material appropri* 
iite for classroom use; use an ektagraphia kit on;^^^ - 
plK)tograp6^;in the -^-^-rf^A'} 



check couE% probate co^^ aiid clerks of ^^di^i^^ 
inventories^ 'deeds ■ 

see town cl^rk for wan^^BNid c:iinutes of town ; 
Ttneeting^ look for censu^i^^ school, church lists 
in the town library or Wstori^ 

see if houses or street patterns s^ 

house and neighborhood looked and functioned 



niake vi^^^cbniparisons between a historic: house 
and students* own- homeS; students can bring in fani- 
iJy letters, photographs, f loor plans, parents 



Teachers can ask ^ 
took for evidence of...; list all^f the 



Ig^theiSlzing 



wMch things seem to 50^ to V - 

biased on we have seen, what are you willing t^- 
say- about. , : ■ ■ i-y-'^- 



T^x^ips^tgand cdntrastiDg how is lilis. /.:diffexent^^ one; in ycwjr house? 



now; that^we have explored your house too, v*at are 
you ^XIing to say about. < both^ h^ 



"•explbting- feelings 



-r^^. sijppbse tiui -dlis house 

" that tixe father worked in an office away from home. . 

• what possesa6ns^<^^^ most highly? 

■ how does this room niake you feel? 



0. 



7^ Old Sturbrldge'y^^ Sturbrldg^,:^:^^^^^!^^ 
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Ihe fol^oi^ an exceipt from the. General Infoinn^t Ion S^^^^ the 1976-77 

Old Sturbridge Village, Musexm Education PleliS Studies Application. It is used 
with permission • ^ , " 



\ 



a 




plan A: The.^^ld Study {no museum 
tescber) 

' j^e^xece^ng tickets aixl a bi^ef . 
orienl^oa to ^ >^lUig& environmeat; 
maps axe provided' >;and a'buichtime . 
assigned^ Czovf^s temr tlw 
exhibits of tfielr cWSsCp askii^ques- 
Cloos axKl receivix^.h^lp from the 
costumed Lntezpreti^^abi^ Che way; 



' Gra<fes K-2 visirluriader thls plan, 
but aze ttodted to ''short visits'* ^ ^ ' 
c(seeiiote in die section; Much. : 
/Time Id Ello^gh Time?'^ 

dodes 3*ft :tottr the VLHage 1p . 
^ups of five to ten sttidents wlth^.a 
teacher or adulr chapexpoe aecompaxxy- ' . 

I groap.:,*^: ^- ^• - jjf; 

I School stiyie.ots visit uader ♦ > ' 
this plan* bat tbey m^ tour the Village^ 
,on their own and need not organize into 
^smaller g3Coi^»rci^^ 
must stiU aconnpai^ high isdioc^^tu- 
dents to the VI llfl^. * 

We encourage teachers select^ 
tfais plan to he^ their studextts and 
adult dUjqperohei^ by focusing on a par- 
ticular tfieme (see section at right) 
during their Village exploration 
Teachers who indicate a thematic focus 
on the application will receive sugges* 
tions ibrprer and post- visit activities 
as well ns a study-guide tor chapferones 
to use in the Village with their groups. 




Educati 
•.ticlcets 
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Plan B; The Field Study Plus (one- 
bour actiyity» no museum teacher) 

Depend^^g on your classroom 
you may select this 
•includes a one-houf 
Ion activity in the Museum 
Building. After reteivii^ 
a brief orientation 
to the Village enviroomenc , maps . 
are provided, a luhchtime assigned 
and an activity period designated. 

- Because these activities, such 
. as carding and spinning wool, farm 
work, cooking, printing, andperiocf^ 
games, take one hour, the .FieTd ' 
Study Plus hs not ordlnaiify available 
to classes which-visit for less than 
four hours, .tihiess the c lass Is I^s 
- than 30 .students. Activities are 
assign^ as staff and space allow. ! * , 
The Field Study Plus ISr nofavaUa- ^ 
, ble in September or on Saturdays^ ^ . 

^ : Grades 3*8 tour,the'A^lIage.ln 
' groups of ten, each accompanied by v 
a teacher or adult clia{>eroQe (no^ 
museum stafO. returning to the 
Museum *£dupation Bui Iding i[or an 
\. activity at "tfedeslgteted tii^^ 

/ ' ' 

High School students tour the <» 
Village independently, returning to 
the Museum 'Education' Building for 
an activity at ttie designated tmie. 
- Chaperones, liow^ef, mustjftlll 
, _ accompany high^ school ^hc|ents to 
:V J. the Village-... ■:'^v"- : .' 

'"^*A thematic approach to the Field 
Study Plus helps students Integrate 
' ' their participation activities with 
\^Lth^r visits^ Village exhibits. By ' 
/ '^ndicat^og a thetnatic focus on your 
^!^applicaitionr (see; section at right) T 
^^e^will send you a teacher guide, 
.^epaxed by the Museum Education 
V«toff,«wlth pre^ and post -visit ^ 
activity suggiestions, as u*ell as a 
'^tudy-giiideibr chapercxnes to tise - , . 
In the ^^lage with their groups. ' 
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Plan C; The Escorted IFieki ^udy 
(with jnuseum teacher and one-boor 
^ activity) ' / 

The Escorted Field Study Is a 
highly effective way to see Old 
Sturtnic^ Vlltege, -but its success 
depends on advance preparation in 
> thef c lassropm and the defi ni itlon of 
.concei)Cuat and thematic objectives*' 
. Croi^ on Escorted Field Studies ^ 
tour the Vi llage with- a museum 
teacher from the Education DeptarCr 
. nient^ni also pai^tlcipate in^^on^- 
hottar«ctivities«o<fh a spinninj^. r; 
andrweaving, cooking, printing, . • 
wip work or game*. In. the M 
«£iducatlon BuUcfti^. ' This plao ls 
not available to groups stayis^ 
less than four hoursand Is not ' ^ 
offered In September or on Saturr . - 
■ days,' • ^ ., . . - -• 

, Alter r^eoeiviog tick^, gtovp^ ^ 
;ihee^dieir museum teacher-^^br a' : v 
, brief orientation to the Vl Hiage and 
a general activity to^ raise questions V 
Into Che thematic areas designated; 
by tfie/teachex Usiqg rote-F^b|gri^^" 
open Jpqulry, visits to appropHate 
VtlU^ exhibits, and a participation 
activity,, museuin xeachers develop 
. key concepts related^o each theme, 
as outlined at the right. 

FaciUMes and staff for Escorted 
'Field Studies are limited and we 
cannot guarantee that,they will be 
aval labl^tp all who request them^ . 
Please in^cate your sccond^iacT t ^ 
third plan choices on the appUcation. 
High school teachezs wishing- an ' 
Escorted Field Study should check 
"Special Programs" on the applica- 
tion, and enclose'a letter outiining 
their request. 
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The Museum Education staff is prepared to assist teachers to devebp the broad themes of '*fabiily*%' 
"work" and ••community'* in the early nineteenth century- By developing a thematic focus, regardless of which 
field study plan you choose, you. help your stiidents make sense of what can be an overwhelmingly rich '&fid 
complex environment, and you help yourself integrate your field study into your curriculum.- ; ..^ 

If you select a thematic approach for your class, we will'p.royide a study-guide for your planning u^e. 
If you select g Field iStudy (Plan A) or a Field Stildy Plus ( Plan B) you will also receive a study -guide for chap- 
erones to use while taking groups around the "Village. / • ' . * ^ • 



^» Family / ^ 

(Appropriate for Students Studying family life in different cultures) 

What was it like to grow up in a family six or seven generations ago in New England? How have." . 
families changed? Can students compare the past and the present to gain insights into theix.mvn^amil]^||^e? 

Work 



(Appropriate|for students studying farming, industrialization, economics or career education) 
How hard, and long did people work 150 years ago? What kinds of Skills did they need? What choices 

and opportunities weib opei>«S young-people? How have work,' attitudes toward work, and vocational choice 

chan^d for youth today^ 

.^• Community . , - 

^ v.:,: • . ■ 

(Ajipropbciate for^stiidents studying geography, ciyids and government, or ccm'^m^ty ijUera^^ ' 

. ;^ in different cultures) . '^''■i ^t' V^r':.' -.■li.l" ^ ■■■ '^'''/^^ 'i^J^h^-^''^ ■'' ^ ^" 

' ' ' How did famiUes ^ indiyiduals^in a cofti|hunity,Terate and interact^ nineteenth century?:.. 

What were the concerns aftd^issaiea that^owns. ow^ What happens whfltfi we compare an early com- 

munity with our o;vn complex system of communication", decision-making andjspcial relationships? 




o 
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Used vlth ^nlssior'of Moseiri'Eiicstlon, Old 
Stoibrldge Village^ Stabtldge, MA . 
' (kttligSaitad 

lUtt iben in any oidsr joa vtalu foidecttfei tryUg 
to ^0WiyiiiiDg''.cin te'fldu^^ ninwtidlogf 
Ito igddiiits noted in tUsffdte 




Rtcbtdnntahmi^ Dlioi^SeiBoI 

ply III IHl^ ' 

Unndth 
PilndiigQfilce 



'towai^ VllhgQ Comnoii, or yaoiuy by the 
oiilmtmr^ Ton Etodints 

via te ttdted aii )bii M tite t^^ 
alowly aodMcanftiilf ^ ibogibeva;. 



All yois stnleiKi to listen to 
tiie«nnlk- tnichlnes, 
)matall^ii^^ An tbeaoomb liosy?^ ' 
loud? Ijzy? Qiiet?- IViMt's ^.ofi in 
' jilnradli, pistmiU, ciidiiigiidlli blat^ Aie 
fbenstrefflftcoD^ WbeiodbdieygD? 
% 5»uld someone owr t mm) ~ ■ 

.'(wilef power)?. 




^^Mw%oi»of]ii»ioiiI(lt^ 
"^'^tt?a»i.'-i8k fltod^ life , 

rthdr torn ind wfiit it 'owd for today. ^Wbo 
.jlk^to five here fl»eie ali tfe wade come to- 

jntiiflnge its (sV''')^' < • 



Tiy tD gst jour stodnui tbtBUoj sIxKit the vbok fsim^ 

Imagine die#iilytlutt)lyed on ddBfann. ^ 
Hfvs yotff fltodentf ask Interpreters aboot 
^Pllf Freeman's Jtally! 

TiytoAabveritiyiooUi^ 
' lim fork daoged 8eanni% 

be don^eiiay day and some 

a year* Ti]^ to itaiQ students discover Ixw farm VDri[ 
. ditoedfornai^fomenand diiidren. How would : < 
V diiJdren karn tte jobe diey bad to do? 

Cooper Shop ■ . , 

; Mki^ ltaMrs worked at part-time tradiiis to st^ - 
mett fam kome. Haw your sbKien^ 
Ae codper'S'Wt^rbibop to (Sscover what a coc^ made 

: Qi^girwedJiis wares. Your students may waat-to 
llnm bow a farmer would learn b be a cooper.too. 

; . buglne'yDu'reacooper'larmer» IVhen 
:.• ' ■ wonld yotfwork at your trade? Can yoo 

: ' make^W^^ 
' tbere some things you-mnst m||p to 
apedficalions? Vhatwodd yo'ir^ wiien 
you wire tired of wpAing? 

About Pllnir Freeman * 

FinyFnemanwasaftoerinSturbildge, . 

MaMacbosetts. 1^ farm le-create^ere is typical 
. of many in Inland towns about 1831). %y marri.ed ,l \- 

DeUvetanceMarsfainlSOlandby Mtbeybdac- 
, quired 129 acres of land, a yo]ce of oxen, I horse, 9 

cows, Iplgs, and 7 children. Pliny was acdve in 

\m affairs, tlie local militia, and the Ubrary society. 
' A^famUy register in the sitting room' lists all children 
^'jod ialcates wliat became of each as diey gr^ 



< • it''' 



parsonage 

Have your students sto^ bok at the outside of tlie 
Richardaon House Parsonage. By looking at dK boose, 
Jts physical setting and location, try todetnmine Iww 
much or bo* little fanning was done by tUs family. 

Bow would the location of the;^ttage belp the mln- 
l8ter> WDik?/lould he llki^ near the Meeting- 

hbuae? Tbe'store? T1»,tti^^ 
Hie Minister ■ 

Look at die minister's study. Canyoutellwbathedid 
here? Vbat were Unimportant tools? Did the min- 
ister's work chaqge seasonally, Kke the farmer's? 
Who paid d» mlnUtor and how w^ he Uied? 

■ Tbe Minister's Wife And Children 't^^ p: 



•K'i' 



Have your etudents try to discoven 
the minister's wil^ did and how she-Jeprned liien;: ai^' 
What were teme'spedal Jobs or re^ju^^ties thiv- y 
= minister's (MHren had? , * 



tie Richardson House re-cieates abome where a 
(Gongreg^nal minister'toight have Hved'iridi Us- 
-poily. The parsonage l^.togedK 

about the rls^ "^eifesiioiiai c^^ and coinoonity 




•everyday Bfe. 
. town for producing services, unlike die farmer vrt» ' 
produced goo^ for income. , ' '^ . 

USfi THE RICHARDSONUOtJSE PARSONAGB 
TO MAKE COMPARISONS TD'THBFRBBMAN: 
HOUSE. How ire the families and tbelrwork V 

■ 'dlffercDt or thij same? is your family'* wrt . 
todaymore tlkethemimster'sordie farmer's? 




MnseuB Education, Oid Sturbrldge Village, Sturbrldge^ MA 

Osed with permission. ^ 

' • ' a Study-Guide For Teachers, 



Work Is jdifflcok coflcejpt to define today, for most people, work 
is syopiqimotis with -"job" 'and iinpttes|iat .time speiit not workiiig 
is leisuie. And becaujse the work-Jobls most oiften at aplace 
distant from the home, '|amily memi}ers seldom fiilly understand 
each other's work,. ' But in the early nineteenth century, when 
most famines worked together at home, families shared the \- 

tedium and routine^f work , J 

■' ' ■ •.■■■.■■■/'■■ • . ' ' . . ' 

This Study-Guide .Suggests ways for you td develop tlie idea of 
chaj]gii!g worlpat^^ expbring work in your field study to 
Old Sturbrid^ ^yl^/ The activities' noted here for use before 
and after wMsk, biilld a sequence ibr: a comparison of 



nineteentfa- 



}rary workers. 



About Woil awilitfenth Century 



■ ■ ■ , »■ 




experienc^lppCTlnglanders in 
folbwihg &||^on. ;^arm worl^^s :pji.miihi woinen 
were'clearp&^i^yet^^^ iijch 
as hay^gi^i^ed^S ara}^^^^ 

senlcesii^s wiai^ wofi led many^ 

.menanfl'wdmento taJfeuppifft^'h^^^^^^.-^^^ ^, 
bJacksmlting, wo^llfoiipr^ttery^^^^ faim goo^l 
Or a faraef-Mgbt d^e^^^ as sjaiighterlng. 

Women might mt^jbutter, cheese, or textiles or do home sewing 
fof extra inc6me;|iiildren helped widi all chores fnnn an early ' 
,age. ;• .. ,. 



Adolescence wa8|:'te for acfiuiring more skills than could be 
learned athoinie^ Boys mi^ be apprenticed to a tradesman to ; 
learn the business of a particular craft.. Girls might teach school ^ 
or. engage in domestic service for a ndghbdr oi^^lative. Young 
men and;young womeii also gravitated to jolie in the l)bss6ming 
cotton factorles^here 03^^ 

dui^i^JCthediverrttyoftheagric , 



BstabAshipg A Motivation And Focus 

Have students brainstorm definitions of "work". For example, . 
is fixing, your bike work? Is gardening work? Is going to school 
mk? Is wlunteering wrW 




of their wo A for several days; Gather information about adults"^" 
work by having students liiteryiew a parent or odier adult about 
what they do for work, "Why they work, the tools they depend 

upon and die kind 9f place where tbey work and bow diey leained 
their work. 



Make a chart listing thef Unds of work stiideots'do. ^d die kinds of 
work adults do and account for the similazities^V^ differences. - 
Make $ similar chart listing d)e' kinds of wd$ men and womdi 
do and make inferences about why die similarities-'luid differences 

exist. ; ■ ■ ■ •. . • ' '■■'■■■:tv 

Investigating Nlpeteentii-Century Work 

Bsublish time frame by having students make a time-line of 
natibn|tand local events. Write in innovations in transportation 
orterfinblogy. Have studentsdetermlne which generation of. 
tiieir family ml^t hive lived, in the 1830's and beginio imagine 
the kinds of worlc'tiiey might have done. 

Using whatevet primary materials you can find (Resource , 
.. Packet or ly, diaries, mapsr slides of period paintings, early 
house\ ln your tow^i) , ask students to begin lo,flndput what Upds . 
of work people did, where ind when tiiey wotked, the tools tiley 
used, afld iiow they learned to do their work. , 



Ask students to take the point of view of early nineteenth-century 
people (using Resource.Packet I or vital records of your town) 
and hypodiesize where people Sfth different occupations ml^t 
have Hved in the town and how>diey interacted widi each odk. ^ 

To prepare students to learn from die objects and spaces wUcb 
diey will see at Old Sturbridge Village, ask diem to consider 
their classropm as a work environment and try to make state- 
ments about teaching and learning as work based on what they 



see and hear. 




[ToOMSturlaiteTillage 



' to the Village ask stodents to^aidcu* 

nearly " ' 

itory; iiav^^ 
irtUbewifta^^ 

iM^B^^^^^ students to bring lormal prepared 

ttsts of questions to diey canistract tiie students 

frifcrlcliMSs.p^^^^ . 

■\ ' V... • ' ' 

•-■■'.■''*■'•'■ • ., ' ^ . ' ' ' • , 

CoinpaingW^^ Past And The foesent 



: Have students work|(iteMS/ usii^ and their 

cosyenations with tllage craftsmen to create hypothetical inter* 
: "Sewsi^^^^^ these with flie con- 

ivtmpormyinterrt^ 

; i ; in tfie idnds of work, ^rk places, tools and training ibr work? 

' ^ - M^ diaxt listing the work<ione t^y children fiid adults in the 
f^:ear^ ISOO's. Make anotiier chart listing work done by men and 
. -women. C&pafe iese charts^witiii those for contemporary^ 
' WHes to s^^ and sex affects work tbn'aud now? ' 

iisl.. . .:. ' : ; ' . . ■ • :- 



llgi^telents to use what they ]iave 'l^anied to create and play out ,v 
^ ■ tout-wOik which mi^ take pM^betweeiia past... V 

work liiey do: no«f and what they want to do wiien they grow up; 
; eld^^ people talk about the work they have done during their 
Metimesfa potter talks to a worker in a plastic factory about the 
j]ings diey make; .two farm famf lies compare farming in the past ' 

present. ; '. ; . '. 

l^OSi^^ tbink^ut the meaning of work changes by 
^c^eltlng a Hfe'line^r a person bom in 1800, noting on it impor- 
itaiit eve^ and decisions related to work such as goin^ to school, 
first job,, raising a'family, retirement. Students might refer to 
period diaries (Resource Packet m or IV) for inspiration and 
'ideasrl; • • " \ ' ' 



Yott Could Also; ( 1 

Ask fiudents tp brainstorm why they think people is earV-. 
nineteeoth-coitury New ^tglaod didn't use'the. term "J()i)";or 

"career", ■.v :^. '":'. ': 

Try out an early work process such a& hand spinning;' carding 
wool, splitting wood, biilding a fence, or faking bi^. See 
if you can keep at it until it's no longer full; . ... 

Compare %lpwanted":ads in sAf^iK^ as Ae 

reprint of the tapshire GAZBTTB) and contemporary news-; 
paper. Ask students b cix)ose a job from a mddeni iiews^ 
p^r that dieynii^ app|^^ 
centujy farmer displaceiinte 



Make a ^ly calendar for tjie work of ah early nineteenths 
century ftkm family'.aiid a conteni^rary family 



to simulate lan 



■ ■ear?yfchbol:le88Qn,^:^ 

Use the materials 
die coming of textile mills 
nineteenth century. 





\ 
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^y:; .ClevelsSidy 0^ :\ . • 

i-The follQwlttg 1^ ^fgi^i ^ fel^iE^^ A Museuni^^ ^i Is used with permission of the author. - . 

:The Western Retiserve His to Society is visited eadi year by woxej^saj^i^e 

- .tiousand scio^^^ levels . Many of th6se clajKes^^^ 

guidei tours^;^^^^ To. "See" A Museum is a guidebook for* teach- 

-ete and others Who are^^^ a visit to the historical society. For guidedV 

' s<ui<>ol groups > the . 1>oo^^^^^ the teacher in preparing the clas^. and will en- 

" hatfce the nmseuin espei^ence for -Zhe^^^B^^ For jself-guided tours , it provides 

- The bpojt : is written for adults ^^^leS^dng it to tt^^dlvidual teacher to ipxesent 

G the i information at the level suitabi le for each c^ss . In . addition to ' des crlptions 
^pf ther esbibits 9 thete are several pages of . childrens^ activities , for use either : 
i before or after the museum. visit. These pages are -perforated so that they may be 

removed for duplication. -A small drawing of a colonial weathervane appears next 
^ . to. '£hos^ qt]^sticmiB and activities of particular Interest to students • Underlined 

iteiiiS: laoy^^t^ text identify objects seen in the actual e M 1 ; 

cited aila^ in the Librae Western Reserve Historicid Society ^ - 

The; museum staff will be happy to offer any assistance or further information need- 
ed to iQ^e; a visit to The, Western Reserve Historical Society .a ,and enjoy- 

.;;^able ^^^kerd^ce«\.^;:.^ : -1 ■i;.;., ■ ' ■ . v V" ■ ' ■ •• 

Look Until You TteaTTv See ; "." ^ ^ 



Tou laiw how to read books and look at television, T)ut ;4o you know how tovlook at 
and read museum objects? JPeihaps the best way to get the full meaning from a mixseum 
object is, to ask yourself '^^^ it : . 



What is the; object? ^at was its purpose? _ How wais it used? Was it used:" : 
in:- daily life, for ritual,; or just for decoration? Of what material was it 
tnadeZ ifos i:t handmade or srade by machine? What might have been^the history 
of this object before it was acquired by the museum? 

V- . . , IJhat do these clv^ about thje life/ that the" origli^ 

have^ community like?; How was that community different 

r^,^vf^ to, ours? In what ways are people of different^ times actually 

■ " P^^gpl^ ■^-■'^ ' y ■ 

v^^pther questions will 'occur to you. ■ By si^h thmi^tfi^^ examination of the object, call- 
^'fng upon your own experienc^,^ and musexmiVs 

labels, it is possible to f utther ybxir knowledige^ of other j^eoples*, other times, and 

peAap^, even of : - /. 



. The Museum As "Ai Educ^tlon!ki Ites^^^ 



Mudexjms are wonderful pi^^ and interesting things. If 

the visit Is merel^^ treated as jm occ f or iii?>artlng information tor supple- 

ment tiiat alre^uiy at school, vthaa its lAple point is surely being missed.^ 



V Both inusetans and schools, are educatira institutions. Each' is : complementary^ to the 
other, but has its own framework of techniqities, goals, and methods of evaluation. 
These differances stem not only /from their subject content and methods of exposition, 
but also from the basic, time structure that is availalsle for teaching in such situa- 
:ti6ns.;. ' . " J. 

While a text {gives '1l^c^ films recreate sights and sounds, t&e museum- can pror* 

vide a mult if ace ted ditnihision that approximates real life. More powerful- and accurate 
than repiroduced images, the original objects 4!n an exhibit or period, room show 
facets, concepts, and relationships simultaneously, rather than sequentially,; as a 
written text. MbireoverV a single object can illustrate a variety of interrelated 
ideas. Thxis,. something as common as a household utensil provides iiiformation to . 
develop lessons on ciilture, trade, transportation, economics, geography, family 
roles-gall Ingredients what we call "history." . - 

^ • . . ' ■ ' . ' .. *■ ■ •".•>'"•■" 

Sliuic- specif Ic facts are soon forgotten or become outdated by new Information, and 
since time for the average field trip is limited, the acquisition of specific facts 
is not the primary goal. The museum experience can better be tised to develop atti-- 
tudes, refine inquiry skills, and sharpen critical thinking. Like books, objects 
can be read.. for Information. By deliberately thinking about the object's appearance, 
maker, and original owner, thie viewer can begin to reailly see the object: to xmder- 
stand the significance and the meaning that is implied. 

;As active participants in problem solving ^ maklnjg comparisons, and evaluating, the' 
.students (or the indlvldxial viewer^' are not only learning about the particular con- 
cept at hand, but are also refining inquiry, techniqixes which' can be applied to other, 
situations througjhout their -lives. Long after the specific information is forgotten i - 
the process of thinking and learning will continue t6*.b^ useful. Furthermore, be- 
cause ^ey are actively engaged in tfie thinking. process, the information which they 
acquire- is the result of their own effort. The sense of pride and achievement in 
their own.. analytical abilities points toward the ultimate goals of museum education- 
and hqgefully, all educati^^h*^ >t^ - 

The Tiltlmate goals of museum education lie in the affective _ (feelings, attitudes, 
and vaiues), rather than the cognitive (Intellectual, factxial) domain: increasing 
the desire to leam^ developing , a sense of wonder, a pride of accomplishment, and 
appreciation of oneself as a good and capable person* Rather .than memorizing the 
characteristics of Chippendale chairs or quoting nonessential names and dates, the 
goals are for each person to express, "A-ha! Now. I see how . . "I wonder why 
• • *. ,." or "I'd like to know more about th^t." A sucessful museinnr experience leaves 
thj;, teacher ,_students, and museum interpretor : feeling a sense of excitement , accom- 
plishment and eagerness to explore ideas further. 

In order to. accomplish these goals, -the classroom teacher's role in preparing her 
class for the musetim visit becomes crucial. Since time alloted to field trips is 
so short and the goal qf the mxiseum is not the presentation of factual data, this 
is biBtter^ done by the teacher before the trip is made. A specific theme or focus 
question for the tour should be developed with the museum staff for the upcoming 
imisetim.rStiidy. -:Well grounded in factual background (and about museum behavior as 
well), each class should be looking for answers to specific disciission' questions. 

' , , . . • ' ■ , . . 

Very little widespread ties tli^g has been done to determine the value of museum exper- 
iences because^ they are telt ! to have delayed, long-term effects; are of a personal* 
and subjective ^nature and are not part of the usual training for most museum educa- 
tors; and because museums ;are not compelled to give "grades." It is, however Viuipor- 
tant' for museums and teachers to be able to demonstrate the educational value of a 
museum e3q>erlence. I, One of the most widely accepted means of testing, factual infor- 
mation is the use of. behavioral criteria.^ The achievement of affective goals can. ^ 
also be measured according to behavioral criteria.^ Willingness to learn, eagerness 
to participate, desire to. acquire new knowledge, ajcceptance of values, and personal 
integration of those valtoesr^^c^' be observed and eV&Luated by reliable and valid means. 



Ifafprtmately,-^^ qiialitles have generally- been neglected due to a 

iri^ apparenit conflict with the organizational^ 

patt^eXM of situation need not always con- 

•tlnij^^ of its special learning opportim can be 

one 36f the: nbs t valuabl^^ to ea^lore ;^ thi 6 important aspect of >^leaming . 



tSatxt^ Museuaas and Young P.eppleV tPairi^ ; International Council of Museums , 

1952y, {>• 24^^, . ■ • ■ - •..-^ > ' 



^Jobert R. Mag^r, Preparing Inadciictioiial Objectives (Palo Alto, California: 
Pearon Publications, 1962). 

David R. Krathwohl, Beni^amin Bloom and Bertram B. Masiai, Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives V Handbook II; Affectj.ve Dcmain (New Yorkt David McKay Company, Inc., 
1964). . ■ • . "~ , 
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-Hoy should history be pre- 
seiated? What approach is 
' favored by the policy makers 
of your site? Hebre we present 
two provocative quotations and 
the ireinark^ of a iz^euzn 
director, a imiseim educator 
and a. xiniversity prof essor on 
the subject- of introducing 
history to the general public. 
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Do not try to satisf y yout vanity by teaching ; a 
gteat many t;hings^ Awalosn people ^s cxzrlosityv 
It /is enough to open mixids; 4o rpt overload them. 
Put theare iust a spark. If thete is some g^od 
ixiflammable stxiff K.it will catch fire. . / 



. Anatble France 



il^t^intel^ restores to ids: the name oi^ 

the^past is not the past. la reality as soon a# 
each hour on one* s life had died , £^ embcxiies 
; itself in some material object, as^do i^^ souls 
of t'he dead in certain f oUc-stor ies^/ ani :lliides ^ 
there. There it reMins captive, captive forever, 
unless ve shou3,d' happen on the objecb, recognize- ~ 
what lies within »CGall^ ii by Its name and so 
set it free. ' • ' ^ '^i ] - 



Marcel'' Parous t 
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t3JSTi yik£L THEOBY \ , • V . 
Aalbert "^lae * 
Cptpus Oirlsti jK / 

i lhis a!h:icle Is'used ^th perndsslSn^of ^the 

If^tb? basis of edtieation is friendly encburagement, coi^led^ with 
tie deslxe to- lea It follows that ^^tting dowa t^^ 

exdhanige e^qp^n can be done as^^weil xmder a^ree or ^ o 

. beadSvas^^^to ^ iormal classroom,* ^^^^^M lllustratlo^ of . a good teachlng- 
, learning reifetjloiiship^^^^^w^ tie tatii^ misexan;^ 

Just one ob j eci^ -a square: nail , bent smd'^ rus 

this would 1^ all thiat is needed to open up^^he w for the pupils* 
c John TAilr said^ '"When we try to pici^t anyftiing by itself , we 
flilid it Mtcfaed to everything elsc"^ thie universe. " Eadh specimen 
^Is connected with the whole universe, each specimen can be consldei^d 
to- be the center of the universe. The nail can be used to introduce^ 
the flow of knowl^ge: 



— to an antiques club, to illiistrate how the houses were T>ullt In : Z.;-^^^^^^^^^^ 

the bid part of town, ^ > ' v- V • 

— -to a sttident in mechanics, to unravel the forces that .bent v-it'i 

i:he kinetic force of the hammer, and the forces of friction that ■ * 
hold it IS the lunber, ; ^^^^^^^ : ' . . ■ '. ' ^ 

•to a historical^ s^^^ the extreme paucity of 



nails banqjered our settlfwent of the prairie strates, 
rin a chemistry class ^ as ^ element and as an example of flie 

process Vof oxidation, , - • • . ' 

"in. an el emen tary class bn arithmetics, to Illustrate thie meaning ^ 



ERIC 



-of numbeifs in "oldness^* and then relevant hudbers to them as 
- : their age and their family's, ■ 
v^s^^^ class, to show t^e prd^ssing of ores' to metal, ^^—^Y - / >^ 

— -for a studient seminar on- anthropology, to help discuss the stone 
^^'r:^'^' age and thie development of man's technology into bronze and iron 
. 7 ; and to disctiss societies built withoXit metals, 

- — in 'a discussion -among astronomers, the hail may bring- speculat tori? 

. - about me t^rlc i^on, or the core of the earth, '^^ V 

■ ..-^^ In a boy scout group, to inform the boys^how Important a black- 
smith skcqp. tised to be in ai^ town, 
— - — rin a meeting'^)!! health, as an example of iron in the ^biological 
<riet, and skin, punctures and first :T^id. 

The nail wi^l also be of vaiue tq railroad— historical, societies, 
• western" buffs, shipbuilding lenthusiaists, ^o an. artist as a Source of 
yellow ochre, to ia boy who experiments. with electromagnets. In short, * 
this nail is the- center . of the universe, if we want to make it, so. ^ 

0 1 .iipL ivilizat ion is geared to. books, our belief in the ultimate use- 
fulness of books is total. Even when experience teaches us tha,t it 
is lii?)Ossibl^'to identify a simple rock with thie help of a book.' \ 
Butterflies and other insects are also too elusive, even In colored 
pictures. And even leaves or wild flowers offer great resistance 



' • . =OSINp THE COMiflJNlTY TO EXE^^^ 2o6' YEARS OF' HISTORY , / • V*:/ ^^ ■ 

•■■ ;:.^;J^a«rta:Srf>ol£/--^^ ' ,' . ^' - 

^ ^^^d:;^uiiirldge-vm ■ " ^■\: ^ . ...V-'^ ' 

••^■j^Sturbrld^, /Massachusetts ■■ " ■ ' 

y^'^Tbla article first appeared in Social- Education- (Nbveitnber/Deceniber 1975)^. 

md excerpj^B are' repr with the permission of' the National Council 

; ' for "the Social Studies and Alberta Sebolt, 

Throughout ^ the ^ of Jolm Dewey is an expressed concern ^that the 

,: subject matter of the school is, in fact, isolated from the subject of * 
: " li^e. The emphasis on the. use of the cotmnunity and its institulions 
: ^ atef a laboratory for learning is, in no small measure, an expression of 
. just this cquperxi. Studies, in which learning involves the real world, 
jreco^otize tliat in the process of conceptualizing th^re is an 'important / 
affectiVie dimension ^o^^r^er'iencing . through active participation rather 
. than j^assive demdnstrat^on. . ' * , 

ThjB reading x>f gazetteers , maps , inventories , reports , personal accotmts , 
v.. Vg3?aphs/^^t and other such sources cusdi provi<le both q ^tar> ^;ft^ 

tlve iid in. immediate terns .) They are , however, more 

. signlf Ic^t .xihen plac . • 

Field-based education provides a unique opportxmlty. to degign concrete 
toperinences for students within the Important cc^text of the real world. ; 
i It .cmyto to .invest::Jj^a?tion of the social his- 

- tcry'of .a grotq) 'within the^M^c^^ o? life Itselfv (3pnbrete,^3qperlance§;;^ ' 
which involve the activities -of only of ten relate, tcf ^^pi^:-^- 

3omethliig within 'the atudent's own experience but h^p to sharpen his /hef 
perceptions of hximai iiteractiohs. ..The reality of tpis environment can . 
^e-a powerful force in motivating the student beyondlan awareness level" • 
to a responsive mode and perhaps extend the depth of the inquiry process. 
. Investigations of humaj^ interactions' present studehts,.'.' 

with the opt^brtunity o'^f'IBte sqlutsions to real life problems. 



It is important' to .say tlp|p& is little assurance tWt loerely being "in ' 
the field" wllU^provoke tte Tcinds of l^rhing.^ilfe' give mean to the 
/ n^twork*^ of observations and rel^itiottship's*. 'frithout a -structure, plan, 
diBsign or strategy,' little attention may bei given to the development of - 
the . thinking processes , sd necessary tb the development of valid soiutlons . ' 
It is the strategy, or method employed, \rtiich affects what is 'transferred 
throti^ the involvement' of selected thii^ operation.... 

■ ^ • . ' ■ r: ■ ' • ■■ '■'•''^ - •, ■ 

/Marshall MlcLuhan has suggested that the, thing which fish know nothing, kbout 
; is Vater since they have no anti-environment tb help them perceive the eler ■ 
iiients in whi-ch..they live. Fortunately, our* culture ha^z-preserved or re- 
created those' anti-environments which can provide the contrast to help -us* 
perceive and understand the elements of our lives. Our teachers arid our 
schools have a role to play in helping students study and explore those 
enviro n m en ts , and to develop a new sense of conspiotisness about the past 
.aa they* look to the next 200. y(^afs.- , : * / • . 



•Sait;:Lake:City-i-Utgb^' ... ' ■' , ■..^V'"*' ' 

Pt^a* 1975, by the 

. Anert Statfe and Local History,, 

■. . • ■ • ' • . ■ ■' ■- . - 

; years. :! have visited numerous sites and societies in virtua^Lly 

' every part of th^^jj^bf]^ personal pleasure and in pursuance pf proi^ 

fessi^o^^ reae^rjpc*^^^^^^ each place enriched, eailightened, and sometimes 

ev^f;^3^^alle^ disappointed. Something was missing-. 

B68p£p5^^^ Interest, I have felt almost everywhere more an 

intruder into an aim of a bygone era than an integral - 

* part of a vibrant vestige of the past, more a casual observer of quaint 
relics thaii participant in the perpetuation of ny heritage, I 

' V ' do^ not thinfc^iigr reaction Is unusual • Bather j I glispect that the harsh 

- trotii of the^l^ that for all too Inany peof&e the^ past, whethfer found 

li^ books or diisplaysi- W more dead thii alive', , , , ' ' , : . 

This unfoirtxxnate state of affairs is not surprising./-^ stems predict^ly . 
frpm the prevailixig mode of historical in almost ex- ^ -^^^ 

' y^^^ objects and limife^ to factual .description^ In 

shorty ip the crucial areas of attitude and perspective , our-attei5>ts at pres- 
^ " ervatlon have_^ often res^ It is, a tragl^%.rony: tiie past 

once a^ " 

IMost peo^ about the past-— a burlosity that finds 

# segment of the popidatiori that yisita his- 

•ibprical s^ museimis , fonte historical societies in Trtrtually every > 

j^zeable town, coxmty, and state iji jtrhe nation, and ptirchaseSj^histprlc^ - . 
pijbltcatidxis £Ad reprodtK:tionsVo ^However, for •many people the 

abidlng|iiterest things historical is often stifled or destroyed by the 

be they ^eac^e^s^ tduxrgitides^ or museum directors.'' ; 
^ 1^ meaiiiig of oiir visit to^^ T^ lost? Bifgmise t±i 

. e3cpexd| Bnice'>waia largely artificial^ Contrived, ani^ irrelevant, . 

shotild ntot. be 'cm thie^^^^^^ its tise; otir concern ishouid 

7 not 1^1^^ those furnishings tell us ^out the: 

reamS^es of lif^ In tfther iwbrds^ tihere is a iiee^ 

:-p people not things, to present ; it; as a liqme~or 

^ : i^hbp br ch^ a museum. People not now 

: f a^ ^ \. V 

^ me, is: that we are hot ^always asking or ^ 

- ' guests in iiqr home invariably: 

proudly adorns the hearth in the living 
a^pOT *^at *s that?'' "A reproduction of an 

3? ?eply. Perfunctory comments ranging from "Oh" to \ 

~^t:* ti^ the conversation. ' But continuliig glances ^ 

jax ScfOBtiiDeSy most liiielj at tW initiative of ' 

. —"How- does it work?i" "Have you ever tised 

cooking in front of a fireplace?" Sudhi ' 
agit wh^e^ there is lit tie • interest '^In the toaster pet ie , - , 
cxjnsiderable^-^^^ * ^ • - 

l^r^orei key to mSkliig ihe past come- alive is through a 






pr0§Jcai;^^ tp^^ It Involves a change 

:ve:^;^G^^ en^hlsdls. concern shoiild not be vlth *a . 

also^as a home ; ^ should not vlew^ furniture 
<^ t>f the past that ^^h but also ^ the. 

cypk^epple who once lived, 



and take* a^^fmct^ touf« This tl|!e out g^lde^ 
i^t^en the /^^ ^replete vltii pots and . 

t an^tttii^^^^ oore.inodest, almost djalnty, 

pniesv^ She^^^^ obyloixs: to the ^ resident of ' 

a n^ used^for heating md cobkliig 1^ 



■v- :Let^iJtt;;r(B^^ to 
:^iQSi6^:a3U8e ; the 

a liDCU3^ the not- 

so^lonAmss s:udh as the possible psycho- 

> logical and ^^p cooked day In andL day out in 

: the face of pp& f^^ during the sweltering sxnnmer Tnon^^jE^^^^ 

' aie theh?^^il o|di?^at to the floor plan of the dwelling, ac^lw^^lctarn ; 

In^ inf iuencing faiatly life, f-^^ r 

i^must ifca;9e^'^ emotions. >d^th as many as si^ 

fT^r^'ae^^ or two. or even four 

^ 1^ to work, eat 5 

md^slei^:^^^^^ Did thexi^^V^away ftom it al^ by retreating tc 

\^^^ in lieu of -their "<>wn room?" 

^{vr^'^it^ clothing of the manneqi^n-chlldrenv- 

pare-^^ parents, revealing how yoimgsteris used to un^^ 

tr^Mnatic^t little adult Instead of paroliig f rom cH^ ^ 

hood to adol^ca^ to-yomjgs^adulthood as how. We note l^e lai>^^ of cribs 
^nd y6iitfli significant > that infants, went ^ruptly ^6m 

the security -or^a tiny cradle to a seemingly boundless l^£g l>ed.; Ve shrike our 
heiaids; as we look at father-figure with his scythe and realized how muctL^^^e V 
lives of the' f amJIy pxogaresseci' according to the, cycle ofj the seasoxis in cuau»ast 
jto^r regularized, all-year-TO j * %>^^ 

And before wel leave, \w^^ liq>licatLon8 of the handmade furnlsh^i MP ^j^ ' 

of the home. They mainly had a different^ attitude toward time^ today we irush / . > 
in and out of ' stdlres with mass - produced^^rchandlse and^ demaiid '^immedi^teyseryide^^ 
tdille thejr wadted weel^ sxidS basics asva tlfle' or a chedt o*f - 

drawers. As we dxlv^home, the conversation turns o$l what it imis-t have be^«llke 
to hSLve li'ved badk th(acl> " IJhat did the people do f oi? enterjtajLhjnent?^ Wiat 

happened if someone^ sld^. We resolve to piarsue the**ii\^ylry into our ^ast . 
most fully , knowing that In'^ doing we will gain -j^t only a better undi^r standing 
rof cftxr ancestors^^ b ^ ^•■^'^^'fe^ , v 



Althotrs^ 4the fimctibn^ approach ta/hlistorlcal interps^tation^ls more difficult 
to Imp^ than an esicLblt-clrieYited program, it .^Eords far greater., opportunity 

to transmit an tinderatanding of and en?)athy . for the pastJ. . • 
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In the^ section^ 
Pr6gram> . a* seflectea- bibllo- 
. graphy on bistbi^ 
graiimiing f ollows* You will 
^ f in4? also a sh6rt liat of ^ 
related .tetsonrces/agencl^ ^jand 
an* tip-to-^da^^^ ^^^^ 
J&i^etm G of . 

whom a^^reglt^ 
. person X^tedfer:^ " 
^por o^^ ntaterlals J torn the 
• 'C^nt^ f p^ij:'^^^ * 
f'can found the en 
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J5EI«(CTED' BIM^JQ^^ ' ON HISTORY JITE PROGRAMMING . " ^ 



AlSersOT, W33pm T.,^^^^ I.ow, Slj^rley P. Interpretation' of Historic Sites > 
Nashvlll^: American Assocl^fcion for State and Local HJjstory, 1976. 

■ •■■ * . ■; ■■ ■ ^-'^ ' ■• i ''•'^Ps- . ' 

Alexander, Edward P. "Bringiiig History to Life: Philkdelphla and WHliamsburg." 
Cnratbr 4/1: 58-68. ■'^^^r' 




. Bay^^^'Axm^ Museum Programs for Young Children: Case Stuales > J^ashington, D.C, : 

* • • <. This two^art;^stu<}y of hxtmanities projects for yotmg people In 

\ , J^i American mxiseums inciude|^: studies, each 

of Vhich analyzes the prbgrsOD^ of a ^s 8 subject, 

. headings ; ai^. 2) tinde^^^^ same-headings, prbg^rams of special 
P^./ . V intiifest tha did not ^a^td themfifelves to th^ case' study format. 

Order directly .from Ami Bay, Off^e of El^ifent ar^ and Secondary ^ 

" ' " " ,20560. Free. 



Education, Smitfisonian^ Instituti6n,-.^teK^^ 

.BoggsjDa^d^L. 'Visitor Leafnlng'^^ Ohio His toricfii^t^ V;i^*|tor * 

.'20/3:, 205-^14.- r ' • :;>.:^^,t : .A: ; - -.^^^i^^^v. ' '^^^ 




. SoteiA,- Ste{);^Len/ et- al. , eds. Experim^ts ^ m stdB^E^^ MA: 
■:;flarvard:^TJriiyersl^y, 1977.^ ■ ' - .g?* ■ '^P' . ^ .I^^^p^-I^*.' 

'■" " ■ ■• •-'''•^vv ■ . / ■ ''■'"-■'s: ■■ * ■ ■ .tf^ik 

./ Gqllect6d hfere are teaching su^estions from 75 New-Engltod h ^ 

- W teachers. ' Chapter arfe: CuJ'turia'^Aitii^c^^^^ Cpmmurttty f * 
JBistoiy, %rson^^ History, Hist ary^i^ Bottom and .^Juall-^ / ^ 

* fylng^e Appendi^^sts mi^eii^isr and historic si te^ in New ^ 

• • ;-;V^ : JSr^d. .-^^ ■ • ■ ' . . - ;.>.....• Z^, .. 

Order from BoBinson Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge;;.^/ 023^. , , 
.Cost: $3.50.- V 

The Children's liuseum:, MATCH Unit ^ Teachers' Guides. Boston: The American 
Science and Engineering Company> 20 Overland St.J Boston,' MA 02215, — 
yarious dates. y ; ' 

Treacher Guides axe available.. from ERIC 3)ocument Itep reduction 
Service, P.O. Box 190, Arl|j||j^on, VA- 22210. ,^ 

Colonial WiJJ.iaiiis>iirg, Department of Education. "Theme Study Units." ;;.Williams- 
buirgT VA:-CW, n.d.^ (average length 50 pages V ' ^ ; • - 

These thought fxii/wrkbooks include ^^^^^^ 
' • and 'post--v±ait -niateria^ used as in-class activi^e^'ex-- 

> elusive of a site vi&itvand provide culttxral and historical con- ^ 

texts-. : - ' K"- ^ ■ ■■ " f ' ' ' 

ese and other Teacher '-8 Giifdes cost^^l.OO eadi. Order directly ' 
from Coioiiialjttiliamsbiirg, Department of Education, P.O. Box :627, ; 




.WilUsmsbTirg, VA , 23185 . 



^Jlshelii^siie* ."Role of tihe Historical Society in Contemporary ^America." 
^ ' K^^^e address, at the 35th Annual Meeting of the American Association 
f or;^^t^ and I^car MacRinac Island, MI, 16 September 1975. 



See Information About' Information^ 32 .B^4 



1 



^^r^pared^ f rdm ovei®>il^ based on interviews^ and observations/ 

a; team" of rei)oit(Bre:^wr^ over a period of 18 i^lttts. ' IleportS 
•on education progranmiig* at 71 ^museums, including a handful of nonr- 
v^t musetans. -A 



, Old ficononrsr^ "The Live-In at- Old Econqpy." J^rldge, PA:^ Old Econony^ Ji.d. 

Parr, Albert Eide . "History and the Hisfco^ic^ Museum. " Curator- 15/i : * 53-61. 

f lace> Einiia Funk; Zangrando*,, Lea, - James ; j^vell, John. 

"The;Object Ag| Subject. ^ American Quarterly ^ 3 Augusts? 1974, 55). 281-29 



G^iachy TJax^ History News , September ^ ■■ £ 

■ . -.^ 19751^^ . .22^25.; ■ . - ^ : . ' ^ ^ • " ^1 
. ■ " ./ .''■^r-r-^ ' ■ ■■ ^ ^ ■ " ' . ■ .. 
>'*^'^Gro<diau, karenVl^^^^ ^"'To See' A Museum—A Guide to the Western Reserve His- '^''^ 

r \^ Cleveland: n.p., n.d. (Out-of-print). • v • 

, ;. . This gd^lbook is written for adults with sections di rect e | ' 

the xfiildijen or to adults accompanied by -childrej^ta 0 ^ 

- . notes on cultural histw^ in erfiibits ar6 folidi^ed^3|^|^^P^ ^ 
_ tlons that can be answered Tjy looking iat the e^diitl^^Hto^ - 
topics are then listed. Sheets of children's activi^^ ^ , 

• ' perforated for.' removal. Bibliography at high /sdioo^^^^ 

■ . \ adxilt level :tocludes references to manuscripfe in soeie'iyVs. ' 

collection. > • . . * 

"History Lives." Museum Nevs . (Nov^er 1974X, jip,. 2-64. . ^ 

/In May 197^ a small group of history museums and National Park * : 
Service professionals met with. ' ' , v 

^ *\ , . * dlsctass publishlnlg a spec*ial issxie cm hi&tdiy; museTja^ This , 

■ ^] ' • issue is the * result of that iieeting. " ! ^ . — 

History Teadher . ^sQuarterly Journal of Soxiety .f pr:History Education, Inc. 
Oi^er Information avallait?le frofitf Biislness.^Mkhager> Tlk^^M^ 
' d Galifomia Stat^ University , Long^ Beach, 6101 E. ' Sey^nth Str^t , '"^g ^ 1 

. ■■ ./.Beach, CA -51)840. ". " . . ' . § \ . - ; ' ^ Vv ■ ' : - ,^ ■ . * 

■ " ' • ' ■ /- ■ - ■ ' ■ ■ '■iv'-^ -- '- -'^ ■ ' ■ * • 
.>KatlonaI^^^^^ Jfeshlngtoh, ; 
~ ^ .D.C.^: NCQA^^:i977.^ . " ^^V. ^ - 

gyj^eTOom^ Barbard^^ Silver, Adelelz. ,.-^tors: flie Art Museum 

^erkeley^: Univejrsity 'of / <t ' , 



• V 




. Entl^ia^tlc proc^amajl:fbn of the museum ai'^^^ir-educational resource 
^for teachers 'atfd stud^ts of American Sfudies. 



l^Poris. "A Cteitrlbut^oh to Xlassro^ ms&iisl Newl (February 'a, ' 



JRatli^ ftedericfc L. Jr.-a O*eonnell, Merrily Rogers, editors; Reese, Siojsemary, 
:W c6mpller:> A Blblfbgraphy on Historical Organi^tjlon Practices, Volume 3 , 
: ^'r Interpretation^ Mashyllle: American Associatioi/fbr State and Local History: 

; ; :.V:r\ ,, ' - ' . / ... ; ' \ £ { [ ' ^ • ' ■ 

Schiereth, -Thoiiias J. "It Wasn^ll5&fe Simple." Museum News (Januaxy-February 
^:l978yi:36-44.\; . 7^^' v .^.-■■rl ^ ■ 

"The Historic Village As A Learnii;^ Environment." Museo- 



loglst (Ji^^lft77): 10-17 > 

■'Historic Houses As Learnings Laboratories: Seven teaching 



vStratjBgies, Technical -Leafier 105 >" History News Vol.. 33, Kb. 4, April 1S78. 

^'Collecting Ideas and^ Aartifacts, Common Problems of History 



Husfeums and History Te3:ts," TRound table Reports (Summer 1978) 

This article is adap ted ^fram' a slide lecture delivered by Schlereth 
\^ to thi^yMuseum^S sponsored ..by Connor Prairie Pioneer 

^resettlement Md the Indiana Committee' for the Humanities at Nobles-r 
i '^l^lle; IN^^ ^ . . .^■■ ■y 



Screven, ISfclaaiaiex G. and tiw^ Grater lEor Museum Education. ^SjOectied Bibliography, 
on MuseumrBva^^ Jmie l978. " • 

/ Pre^^ffei fo^^^' AAM Annual Meeting , June:i97&^k^S bibliography 

■ provides sui^B^ed sources on evaluation for bot^ motivated 
vices "\xid persons with some familiar^ 

iaimlng Yo^jir Program...", this sourcebo<^ ^ V 



Sebottr Alberta P. "Using the . Community to' Explore 200 Years of History." 
V-l Social Educatibn , (November /December 1975) 456-457. 

Jn . is publishM'by the Ifetifc^^ for ^;^^ 

^ '^seR^ry«MR»^^ Merabqrship in : the, NCSS^»^ person or 

j^te.i:ested • In teaching-^' the^^i^lal studies . For' fur ther^ 
aieton/ write 15;L5 ;WUi5on BlvdV^'l^ington,.^^^^^ 22209. ^ 
SDCial^ucatioo. "^is^%pd€K^^ ±tt JBducatiai^fehcieat and anjtotated by 
ERIC/CHESS In Gurrent In^ to Journals in/S^faff^tiOn^^ is an 



esp^ l a l ly us^ul issue on ^the use of coi^inSify reSbufces -in the 
' "i, teacJiJQ^ ' " :. ' ^ ' : ^\^'V 

Seidl, Joan i '*A Primer of Community Resources.'^ Social Education (Novemliier/ 
^ Decemb^J.97^ 479-^4^ > ^ . ? : 

^ See' Sebolt entty^. ' ' *^ ^ 

Sherwood, Dolly.* "Historical Goodies Cifammed in Old Camelback Trunks." grnjtr^^ 
so^lan* Mkgazln^ VJune 1977, pp. 106-113. ^ ' . 

Tilden; Freemi^. ^ Interpretinghiaur Heritage . Chapel Hlli, NCf:" TJniversity of JJprth 
Catoilna Press,, 19S7, riav±^^ m. ' ^ " - - 




. .^mldinc t>rincii>les\asid nhllo 

of ijitei^ietatibn. Cost¥ $2.95." 



^ Classic l3^^ ti&at add^ess.es .guldictg pringi,ples\^j^ phllos^ophj; 



V 



and Local History 

^^^l®*"^ 37203 
-v; ! • Teclmical Leaflets av^ 

. Anerician EolfclAf e CeAer ' 

Llbrajcy i)f .Coxigress^ 
• Vaahingtoa, D.C. 2Q5^ / 

(Newsletter available) / 




Ceater.^or Museum Edacatlon 

' George Washington University 
~ Washington, D.C. 20d5te 



rslty / 



Annotated BlbUography and slxigle-^toplc ^^urcebobks availably- 



Center-for Southern Folklore 
J? 1216 Beabo^ Avenue 
, P.O., :4wc. 4081 

}Sem0^^ TR : 38104 ^ 



Ifiisenm Befi^eoice ; Center \ 
^ Sioiti^soirLmi In^ 
" : I BiudLldihgy :ltooin 2235 



;cm , D; C. 20560 : : ^^/^ ' / 



National B^ddi^^^t^ for tb^ ifuseuin Coo: 

Section 

NatiOTal S^rusr^^-^^ 



:tors 



-Cplumbusy 

; Segidk^^ 

V Seneca^^^^^^ 

lusv NY, 1310^ 





gTATO AMD mCIOHAI^imSEDM COORDINATORS 




: Nancy iHoa 
. Kvaetm 

xm; the: jK^s md Humanities 
i^fc49 Mdioxi^ Street 

^iSimtsaa^^ 36130 



A • 



Dennis Fiorl; -^^i^V^ ; 
IJaine*^ State Commission on Arts. 
:.Jkid: Humanities 

Augusta^ Maine' ' Q4?33ff 



: ConseryatdLon Coordioator . 
Alaska State Goimc2l bn^ tJie Arts 
. * 360v« St^ i Su^ -", — 

Anchoriagei 



ancy Padnos 
HaSsachusetts Council ok 

Arts and Hixmanities 
1 Ashbiiyton^^ 
Boston,- Massachusetts 02108 




• y Debora^i^ 

' AS^onarConmijBsion on: 
V the Arts iind Humanities 
^30^. 7th: Street 



PhoMiixv Arii«>M 85pi4 v 




Dolore#^idwinski 
5^ TSaseam Coordinator 
7^ Michigan Council for the Arts 
Y 1200 Sixth^Avenue ^ 
- Detroit, Michigan 48226 * " ; 





*" Sarah Jane: easier - 
, — Idato Ito 

c/o Boise Gallery 
^ Box.150%^ -^ 
i jjolde j liSoT^ 

^D^nne ] 
' lAiseum CdtSr41n. 
Codofadb 6^ 

' - Benver^^ 

Museum j:k>prdinat of* 
Delawate State Arts Coun&li': 
■ 1105 Mai*^t Street 

Imlngton , Delaware 19801 

omas Chavez ' . * V ^ 
eim ;C6ozdlnator 
Fine .Art js^^ 



> Suzanne^ Bos ^ : ^^\^ ' - 
: Floiiata Museum Coordinator ' 
c^^o Jajt^ksonvllle Art Musemr 
4160 Biydy^Center Drijia ; 
r Jacksonyllle, Flbridaei 32207 



Albert 



Hu^jm Coordinator 



ma-Anerica Arts Allian^# , / 
2440" Persh^ RoadV Suite C^50 • 

pimtha/«cliuli^..- T-v^^ .V ' 
l' > New -Tdrk -^tate pivntdl&c^ltjid j^^ta 
Centire-:,Street,'> "'^ ■•M 

l-IEcWfYpfki New Y^^ ' ^ 




■ ■, i ■ , ': lb? E^.Motgan St'. :, . ' ' , 
^. ^. . .rl^^i-^, ^ortfL Carolina. 27.6li 



j^Mara;^^^ V, 
/Muse^ Coordinator , . .J' 
.J Office of Ar^paijgas State^ \? 

.: Ar^ J&d Hmtenities 
- 300. West'feKham/^ ^ ■ 
Little RockjV^ian^as 72201 





Huseutt, Cqprdlnktor 
Ohio ■ Arts^puncil 
50 Wei t Broad Strfeet 
i284a( , , 

ColianPys-, Ohio ^323,5 



■ {. 





ERIC 





jAlViQ'OATu: 
Mus^jaa Coordinatl 
Oklahoma Arts adi 

Cofincil , 
2101 N. Lincoln', 

iklahpa|' Cit^.^ OSl^oina- ^73102 ., 



^:.c:.: 




2if2^±tol HUI^^^ ^ 

• 'Director"- ■■ -'^ 

^ Texas Ad8Q<4^i<>i>^ <^^^ 
c/o lescas Cbin^^ on the 

P.O. Box I2M 
Capllbl^tati^ 

"GreerrilS^^ ^ ^ . .- V . 

Jfuseunt Odo^ 

JOtiih^ Statet'^D Arts 
1609 E. Sottdi Te^^ 
Sa3.f Lake City; Utah 84l02 - 

^^Oa^i;^ ' ■ . 

vWrgiita^ ^' ' 



•1- 
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'A 



V 



-No. doubt most' of pur readers, 
are already fami^aiSj^d.th the ' 
Center's aimotit,^^ 
graphy, Inf cfeciiat,lort,^Ab6iit 
Igfonnatldn . Vdltime 1, No . 4 
(October 1^7) , a complete 
'iisti&g , oMfhe Center's hold-, 
lags in tl^ areJu, of history. 



-'y' - ' '^ -V-';-/^ - ■■' :: -JT' maSkes up this -last section..-. . ■ 
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A New Year? A Timfe For Renewal! 

In 1978, the Center for Museum Education will publish three issues ot Information Abbut linfprmation, ther 
annotate:^' bibliography to the Center's collection of program materials and related informatiori/dbbUt museum 
education, th'e first issue, available May 1978, will share with you Center's holdings in the icaportant area of 
docents and museum volunteers. 



..^thiTCeftter will publiish three issues in 1978, as compart tofo^^ues in 1977, there wiljte as mudi, or ipore, 
mzim^in Infonmtion About '^^^ j ^ 

As in our first year, InformatiojS^^l^^ormation will be a^^ilable either by su6scription ojclg^ndividual issue. A 
prepaid subscription^U cost ^^^^^^^30^ issues will cost $5,00 each. For those of you wh<i|^st to be billed, the 
subsa?^ion rate is $14.00. ^ ;y 

Plcase^oihplete the order form belbv^ and^eturn it to the Center as sooiras. possible. We look forward to hearrtg from you. 

limited nujators of Informatiqasl^out Information for 1977 are still available. Volume I. issues number 2. 3 and 4 mi 
* chased fbrfe.50 each, pr threelfor $9.00. Remember, this price is for bCCk issues only.) 




mrnrn**********^ ******************************* ********** * ** ********** ** 

v.- - i' . . ■■■■ .' ■ • • • - 

^ Please add my name » the Center's IflSt of subscribers for /^^^ 



narrid Of subscriber 




''4*. 





^ City. State and ij^^^ 



11 



Payment of $13.10 for the 1978 seri« is diclosed. 



I would like to'be billed. I understand that the subscription rate for b^d prd^s-will b^U.OO^ — 



Payment for back issues numl^r ^ 
please.) ^ 



'1 ■ 



is enclosed. (No billing on back issues. 



^Paymeiit for a complete s^t'of bqck issues is erfclosed. 
Total amount enclosed:^ . i — _ 



; ^lose< 



return to: 

ERIC t 



iCenter f or MUseum Educcition 
^ GeiorgeWdstiington University 
Washington, D. C. 20052 




Educatl6n. 



HISTORY 



; mivaukee Public Htiseum. ''A Day in Pioneer Wisconsin." n.p., n.d. 

V. v .V Teacher aid or 4th grade class visit to museum during 
/i/ ; curricxauin study of state historfi^ Includes pre-visit 
. ; ^ . disctission questions » vocabulary and related museum 

' v.rJ^ Inexpensive, and weft. .done. 

■ > • / ^ ■;v'*-'iO •. . ■ • • ^ •■: .• ■ ■ 

;.<^- .••''"i^ ..' • . .. " Tv: - ^ ' ^ • ' . - , ' . ^ ' ']. 
:' Sldford, Holly. "Stepping Into History." Musetm''New 8 . November 1974.' 

-(4pp.) . . ^ - . . 

From theme issye of Mxiseum Nevfe > "History Lives!," this 
article outlines sonie things to consider when setting up 
an education program baspd on skill or cr^aft-deifi^ijstratidns- 
of the writing, the autjior vas progr^ coordlinator 
^'Old Sturbridge Village. > . . 
' 

pt be^ phatocppied. 



32.A.1 



32.A.2 



Montgomery ; 

" ^ So 





"History for^oLig^eople: Orgai^ij^ a Junior 
, Technical Leaflet 44," History News ./^1> 22/No>^ 9, 
lexnber 1967. Itevlsed 1972. (8ppO - ' ' 



:32'iA\3 




33iiide\to do just what the title says, incltiding posfiibili- 
ties- for local and statewide activities, reviuxue .and ex- 
?i||^enses m 

V ^^T^rite. dircc td ^ric^^sociatiop fbr State and Lbcit 
.'^- History, i^O Eighai Avenue South, NafehvilleV TO 37202. ' * / 



ris." "History JforSYoimg Peoplie-^rojects and Activities^ ? 
TechoLcal Leaflet 38 , "" Btstoj^y^Nevs . Vol,: -21 , No . 9 i Septeift- 
ber 1966. (Spp^) 



32 .A. 4 



cJAhother ba^ic gui^#for. small historical societies. D^ted 
'^ illustrations' but still provides soll^r 
V /considerations m at the starting 

line in lnvol\d^ youth ^ ^ activities. Author is - 
museum educator with years eia^erlencev at the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society. \ ^ ^ V 

See 32.A.3 for addiess. . 



IfysJtIc Seaport. "19th Century Maritime Marine Historic 



32.A,5. 



/TAttract^^ Information about 

nMtlcal and^ 19th- century . Pre- 

Vislt -iald liae drawings . * 



October-1977 



' ^•^fc•. 



S 



ijajilt*fi^^ Of£U^ of Public -Affairs:^'' ^ 



HlSTQRr 




T^:^c^^ Series, on Ajfieri^^'His^^^ ' 

v;^^ .^i;1^a8^^ Tr: C. : ^ » 17 NoveiBber 1975,^ ' (7p^li|)!s^ 

- ^^.y^^^ for "The American Experience,"- a pictorial 

- ^history.- of America in 20 pp^folios* lointly* produced by 
SI andv Scholastic Magazines, Inc^^^^^^^^^^^^^tcr have^noJt 
seen copies of the port folioss. ^ ; *^ ^^^^^^ , 

Write directly to ScholasticJ^k S^tr^i^ Sylvan m 

^ Aventje, Englewood Cliffs, lr^^^ 076324^^"^^ (^^^ per, 
portfolio; $532\^ per set of 2a portfolios-V ' ; 



J^Seaport. "School and Youth Group Visits." 



n.'p., August; 1974. 



32.A.7. . 



Overview of. program of feringis, .including overnights, and 
.reipeat visit? -study torurs, with information on "fitiing 
put the group." Also inclTiSes informatijjih sheets on shlfp 
typjfs, whales and. outfitting fpr sea vq^jfc^^Mix of pfe- 
visi^ organization in^crfinatian^^ disc^^ion questions 
; • and-:ba facts. ^ ^ - 



Gallier S^us 



I. 



'^Obi&ti-J^ah^ 'sheet . ' 




.d^ <2pp.)* 



Take-home^^b^^t':^^^ dhild to YeftGif visit ^^o 

Gallier,|jS^i^ ceiittiry* Jioihe of a New Orleans 

" arcihitect w Five activities relating hoij^ehold objects; ^. 
•"In coliection , to original iisej apiprdpxiate :piace in home i 
• ^Very- s'ii!5)]jfcjjui toexpanpive Easily adapted to ; 



'32 .A. a; 



other museiflns. 



iUtary age level. 



^%^pirtment^o£:Educatiirn, Natl^^ Portrait, Gallery^ '^'The Trial of John - 32.A.9: 
Brown."^ n.p. ,^^^ :(lpp-)^. ^ :K> ■ ^ V ^ ' - ^ ' 

Handout rprWteacA describing 3-parjt education program?^ • 
deali^ with' story of JohiTBrowh^s <caid at Harp ^ Ferry. * 
NPG/^aff ^^enacts the trial invclassr^om; students conpriser" 



ends* with vis^t- t^^^^ NPG for portrait study to 
6nt8f :VQ; lie NPG and to ^e^e^as^ 



^'^coateiDg>pr^^ f^Theu reenatttp^ is uised t| 



tj;f^ntro-\ 



'y.^4"^off^e^.''* 



^l^ prb;jgram.^o. enriches curricula- in disciplines 

tr'^l^adcoatudies'l&d^^ Atdericati' history.' First ^ 



Testis t at ed 
deotaped; 



J^l^i^tT^ prowd 



1978; 



■■.-To 





jbpxilar that it haa*been 
sentations were 



ober 1977 



: ^ • • . Education V - ^ HISTORY 

I^atlonal^^^ Eaucatibn Prbgrams Staff i ''Teaching History from 32.A,iO 

. / ; ^npimary Sourcea;;^ ^Wrahington, biCi r'M (i7pp;) ^ 

Reproductions Q^f documents in booklet: fpten with 2 ' / 
pages of text r vSutject^^^^^^^ 
; Reybluntidha using 

primary dbcumehts to enhahce social studies or history ^ _ _ 

«■ .-. ^ classfbpm. ■ 

^/ ■ .• • . , , - : ^-k' ■ ■ 

: Depart5ent of Education i National Portrait \Gailei^. "Discover Portraits.'* 32. A. 11 
n.p. , 1977. (1pp.) * ^ .. / ; 

Schbblchildrehv grades 3-5j are in ' . 

^ : By playiS^ the subject 

V of each portrait. Program includes in7Class slide presen- 

tation amd art ^ctivijty^ in which, students draw the - 
;; portraits with approp clues. A tbur of the nrusetini ihtrb- ' 

['■: duces portraits in; dif media. An art-emiihasis tbur 

:> « includes a. visit to the Portrait Wbrkshbp where studehts can 
1^ 

a clay head. Ahhounceihent for teacher's in 

; . !^ " , ' ■. ■ ■ ."• : ■' :; 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ *■ .' ' ' • ■ ' ' . • • ' ' 

DeCatoi fr^nk; Glennori, Rose Mary; and Leahj^ Chris, "jtaywhere Sa iohg 32. A. 12 
; ^ ^ lliere Be FtSi^db^ Baltimote Hiiseuin bf Art^ 

; 7~ SfBpt(eiiiber 1975 . (36pp.) 

V Haterials fb^^ attending Bicentenniai 

; ekfii^itljbn 

s^t of background sheets with su§gested activiti^ Good 

■ -.v ;.. ..^:modei.. \^ . ' 

Gruhberg, StephMie,^ Teacher Materials and S£udeht Hahdbuts. Washingt:bhi32.A.l3 
D.Cx: The Daughters bf the Mefican Revblutibn MusetS^ t976~ 
-• ' " ; ■ 1977.: .(5pp;.) ■ ,. --V ■ : . • 

A ■ invitation encouraging teachers to vie^^ 

resource. Also, inespensive^^ take^^bme sheets • 

for students include match ga^ 

Museum of New ISesdcbs Edu^ Divisioh. "Spanish Cblbhial tife irt 32»A.t$: 

„^:J_ w:i^^^^ : PP .---4 pp i j text^^ 

' "i and 12 black and \S:ite print 1, i^-^^ 

- > short ' 

v ^ ^ culttjrat^I^ illustrations, blblibgraph^ 

r_^.:^^^^^r-r^ list. Available in Sp^ish , 

\ ' and English. Product of j dint ^ff forts between m and 

''•'■/'y-'': r State's history division of pTibtbgraphic archives.. Museum 



'^'y-t^'y.r/-.: , ■Education;; ■ ■■ .' ^ ; ^^^^^^^M, 

'i •■■ ; _ "•■ _ -- . _ iS--''*h'^^ 

staff tries to s^t m^alm mileage frbni ardSS;ySa'^\'_/^^^ 

V§taf f resear by iisiiig 3anie inf qrinat ibii in ^p^p^lt^- 

formatV kits tinitesi Seccmdary s^^m^^tJ^^^'^ 

Ing, level.; •■• • ' 

Available fron^ MUsbutn of New Mexico, ?•()• BS 



Santa Fe^ NM 87503. Cost: $1.50. 



HISTORY 



Artriers Gail. "Cbibriial Dabbler Workshop. " Detroit: Cetrbie^^t 
Huseim^ 197^^ , ^ . 

:^ V lite a biVentenniai activtt]^ the moseion education 

provided 5 hour-long workshopis on coldnia^ 
. activities ^in^an hi^^ tb le^defsjijbf Det 

area Girl Scout. Council, r This; manual supplemented 
wpmshbps ; Includes histbrical hbtes on Dettbit of 
18|^ food preMtyationj, recipe^ soap and caSdiem^ 
- STOpijr sources\and bibiidgraphy. ; 




piyision. Education Departmeiit. Greenfield' Village 
Henry Fbr^_ Museum; "Ybtir Day iii a Sdibol bf th4 ISOOs-."' 
Dearborn^ MI: Edison Insfeitute^ 1972. (20pp.)/ ' 

Teacher's guide with procedures and rules for 20th 
century class visit ta l^th 'century sclidot o^ grounds 
9?^^®®^?^®^^ Village with suggested lessons for eight 
grade levels i Visiting teacher and pupils conduct class 
in school according to outline of l9th century actlvjlties 
and procedures presented in this guide. 




Felt on i Zora Martin. "A Walk -Thrbugh TOld * Anaemia . Washington , _ D. C. : 32 i Ar* 17 
^ Sj^thsonian Institutiptt, Anacofe.tia Neighborhood Musei£, Septum- 
; ber 1975. (AAppO - ' 

Guideho^ Md map ^ o black neighborhood- in 

y Washingtohi D.C. Suggested uses, for grades kr? as well as — 

personal te«l:iiik)riies of -neighborhood J:ea 

adaptions. Imaginatd.3;fe ^ivar^^ pbst^wfilk activities ; 

- ' - teacher^sr^ area with addition- ; 

1 , • ^-^^ r ■■■■■■ J^' ai illustrations ; ^ Attractive graphics with large type and single 

_____i„_^^_i_i-_._Epr-_c|xiestij^^ — 

■ ; this guidebook i please contact M^. Telton^ Anacostia Neigh- 

: ;b Institution, Washing ton ^ B'.C.,' 

20560. Fox photocopies of the guidebook^ please write to 
' the Center. . 
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"Museum Prog^ Young People, Case IStudles." 



HISTeRY 



n.p.; 1973. 32. A. 18 



^Kar^ E." "'To 




Ih±s t?wo-pa^ htimahities projects for ydimg 

people in 24, Amerfc musetims includes: 1) a set of 

^ .14^ca^ studle^^^ which^aiyzes the prograis 

imdet the sa^ programs ^ of speciln^nterest 



^hat did hot lend tfiemselves to tiie case study format: . 
^Very useful overview of the stater pf youth pi^grams in 
^1973i Still a valuable resource bbok. • * 

Order directly from Ann Bay ^ Of f ice- bf ElemeStary Sid 
Secondary Education^ SM Institution, Washington^ 

D.C. 20^60. Free . ^ i V . 




See V ^ Museum-'-A Guide to' tlie Western Reserve 32 . A.19 



Historicai Society." Cleveland: h.p.^ h.^. 



:Jt}^i^ gii^^ i^ written, for adults sections 

directed to the diildr^ to adultjs Jaccompanied' by . 
dfildrenv^^^^^^ ^Itural history in exhibits 

;ariB folljowed by^questions tfiat can'be ^ngwered by Ibbk- 
ing at the e^ Related topics ar^. then lis teci. 

Sheets of ^p^^ perforated for re- 

moval. Bibliography at high s^bbl; arid^adult level - 
includes xeferenc^s^^ mihuscripts in sbjciety's collection. 
Clear, usable. An excelled 

Order ditectly from Karep Curator of Education, 

Western teserve Historical Society , ld825\Ea^Blvd. , 
OH 44106. Cost: $2.00. \ \ 

''^^ucation P^gi?^ Farners* 32.A.20 

I, NY: n.p., I.November 1976 i (44pp.) 



Concise > 
rograms 
annual 



inf brmative^breakdown of broad range of edticatibh 
available at JreSHA and Farmers' Museum. Sort of 
report of education activities. \ - 



Western Reserve Mstbrical Society. "The People Who Built Cleveland : 
-Ethnic-HeritageV-- Clevela^ Opp^O 



32. A. 21 



Thi^ 4-hour program^ for 5th and 6th graders explores the 
^^ethn\^c heritage of Cleveland. Part of SEE (Special Extended 
Enriched) i'rbgrams which are longer than usual class visits , 
focus\ on a single theme and use participatory tediniques like 
simul^ioniand role playing. The goal of SEE is to raise the 
pverall learning level of children who participate . ' 
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• Simila^ Cleveland Pr&:^ct , ^9 71-75 , made thV 

rau^^ integral part pf an enriched and extended 

ill month) s ftill report of the. role of 

Thft Cleveland Museum of Art^itl the East Cleveland Project 
is found in The Art Museum As Eaueatof , University of 
z^alifoxSia^Presszr^^^ 
copy of'^ the book. , 



v . ;i "Museum Careers are , FUNdamental ; Career Education," . 32.A.22 
' Cleveland r^^^^ (& pp.)' V 

: Also part of SEE Program, "But aimed at jmiof '-and senior 

V ■ ' high sch ool- age students. Ptogr^ ftm fie d through state's 

I cSree r_ education program. _ feood model for using outside -■ 

; funds not usually tapped fo^ museum education. . * • 

National Council oh the Agings Inc. "E^qiloring Local History." Washing- 32iAi23 
\ ton* B.C.: NCOA* 1977. (72pp. 5 ^ ^ . .. 

^ ••■1 , ^ . '^A^ ' . ■ ' ■ . - t 

, ^ Part of _ Self-Discovery Through ' . 

\ ^ ^ . V < /funded b^ NEH and NCOA; an: eight designed f or . " . 

X * - f use *iri senior citizen centers; Inc to local 

^ ; : ^ ■ r historical sitei, a film on historic pre^ervatidri^ r 

' > ^^^^^^^ j^^ 

history and fiction^ the uiiit stresses the role that each ' 
of lis can play in the appreciation ^d development of the 
ihistory of our own localities. ; With leader -s mSuaiV f v 



/Canriot be^photo^cpp.ied ;„„_Eo^^^^^^^ r ; 

i„.^:/^. - - ---^^^^ inc;^ 1828 L ; - v 

/ r ^ V 20036. 

Dprfmm> Ru^^ 32 . A. 24 

. ; V ebllabo^^ Museum and public 

A V ' jpnior high ^school whereby ^ c ' . . 

t : ^ syila^ V < 

Ittnnesota Historical Sbcie^ St. 32.A;25 

yry ^^^^ \V .'■ ■, •■ 

j ' \: This State agency produces ed^ 

: 9Ufi|,lity for st^tew^ distributibjii including two Minne?ota 
^ - kiftbry Curriculum Resour^ government and 

: ; : ; ^ :>> PjiWe p^ includes individual student ^ 

v/; booklets v't - */; 

M advisory cbfimd|:tte^ of American 



as 



EWC"|^v^,:>^^^ v.; :•■ ,'0ctobi:r"in7' 



iv'i 
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Ihdl^ $ tuSies Bepa^^^ of Minnesota , * 

cooperated^iwit^ Education D of the Hlstbrical 

Socif ty f i^f^^ th 19 unit . Each Iclt-'ls dirfcted 

•toward elemmj^^Ty and secondary grades^ ^ Is available for 
sale ; Mso p an awsifd-winrilhg state' hlstorjr liiag-- 

azlne f o1^- cla^stdbm lis^ - 



l?flte; directly t^ MnheSofca Hlstbrical, Society, Education 
Services Division j St ^Pau^ 55161; 



HiB torlcai ^cjfcety of tprk County ; Miscellaneous Teachei: Materiilis . ' 32 .A. 26 
/ "^^ ; (Ea<i actlt^ty a-^ 3 pjp.) 



^ cbyer quilting^ candlemaklhg, use of 

yegetab candle holders f tbjrSaking an 

:^ ^ sfcencilil^^ 

. C ''^^^^^ 9^ regdton. inexpensively prep tnaterials 

/ fpt classroom use. Hei^ to i^sit to Sbc^ . ' 

7- MojBt h^^ leVel fbr each activity 

State Historical, Society of Colorado. "CACHE :Class room Aids for 32. A. 27 

Cblbr^doiP^^ > : 

.[- y:.: Jdio^^ succinct descriptions of pri^gram 

cbtttent y e^tterision services i >|5iil)ilcatlo^ and miribrt^ ^ 
: ' mateidalBi plus r^^^ 

X^A-^atalbgue of education products of State His tbrlcal Sbclet v 
; ^f ty gabkaglrig^-^ M 

Museums' at Stony Brbblc. Prbgrim annotmcements . Stony Brook v NY: n.d. 32 .A.-28 



I 



announcementi^ for teachers of prbgram offerings fbr 
grades 2-6. :A^ that provide gbbd idea 

of prbgrapl in i9th century sch bo r coibnlal workshop. 



Mscellantebus^^ feorgi C. Marshall Museum mi^ 32.A.i9 

iteseardi Foundation." n. p. ^ May 1976 i (12pp.) > " 



Library i archives an#Lmusem tliiies of 

George C. iferihall. Prbgram des^crlptibns fbr elementary 
mdsecbhdaty students. Primarily of interest to 
educatbrs wfth^sixnilar slngle-inaividuai-oriented 
cbllecfcion. r > 
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V- ■ V*'"'"^'':'.'*" ■ ' " ' ' ' • 

^ : ■■■-:--.7^ • " -■ • . .'■ .. - V ■ ■ ' •- --- - n^-- 

Pld Sttirbridge y^fll^ge^^^^^ educ^tiph .materl^als. SturBridge, . 32. A. 30 . 

^ ^riv^.5•':■7^-•■ ■ ; ;. ;", ■•' .. ' ■ 

' ' ^ ; , 

*. _ ;^ . _ Thie^iAr£ Museum As Educator ; Untyerslty of ealifor- ; 

' \: V • ej'. prd^^ like rural p5or, role of "'woiiien ^n early / * - 

- -^'■.;•:■A^ne^dc^■. ;;^;.i(ip^ •, •■ ' ' y.'. - 

- , .'^I^spurce •Packet i \ V 

Factual sheets aSbut families who- . lived in Sturbridge 
; . between 17|i0~l849; Intfbdtictbry material giv^s background; 

: ' *]on source^ pf and suggested ciiassroqin Uses . • 

. ^;-|hice piece of goods ^ ' (^4pp./7pp; introductions) - " ■ ■-^ 

- ■ . ■ . * • r*: : , : ; .'. . ' . : . :\ , ' ■ - ■ ' 

■ \ > : .J"Wdild*.df 'l^rk.^ Set^ of ^S'^t^^bw kits =pn 'eajrly i9th • . . ' - 

. Tcehtiiry wbi^ij. Grades 4-12/_ S4tiq)le outlii\e fbf; Kit #1^ j ■ , 
: V 'I llie Textile' Prbcess in^Rural. New England ^ with^ 

i riSfbrmatibh bh issue of work. « Kits funded by NEH. CSppl^^ 

"'V:-':. ' ■ - z-^. . 

V i ; :.-^Vpr^ SWi^ctufed, w^ll-br^^ 

-> /s tation available prograijis. Useful modei-r (6pp. ) ; ^ 

^ ■ ,"A Study-Gui fpr.Adults." Brief )iandout; for adults accp^ 

■ '^^ 'i- ; paSying diildreri^w^ sensible suggestions for pacing, \ 

' '\ . cbniparing ^ cohtras t Ihg * observing . , Separate guides £or adult 
- J leaders :;and f:^e Tbplcs- Include Vork^^^^^ cbiranimr^^ 



^ o>-^ |."Each Child Felt Needed in, Experimenir in Living. ' Newspaper : 
^ J i \* y f article about week-^lpng live-in ex^^ at 'OSV. (1975, 2pp? j 



"Developing a 'Local Memory. V'V The Washiiigtbii Post j 1 November 1977. 32.A. 31 

:L V (ipp.i). : ■ 

^ Editorial about a J^cal history curriculum underway for DiOV • 
' " Jsublic schools. Some 

• testing done. sCpntac^ c/p Advisory and^Leam 

: - Exchange^ 1101 ISth Street^ NiW. ^ Washihgtbiii D.'C/; 20005. 

■•"■'*'.'•• - ■■• ■ ■ -■ ' . .-'*•■ -. ■■ ■. . ' ^ -" • ■ " . 

EasteS Washingtbn Sfate fflstbribai Society . "Objict Analysis 6Ses, 1 32 .A^ 32 
and i.'^ Spokane, WA: n.p. , n.d. (oyersize'd,- 16pp./ to. photocopy.^ 



The first object analysis ga^ 
accbti5>any ah^ of 25 early Americfla^ 

' The bb'jects were unlabelied. _ Illustrations of bijjects appeared 
in newspaper with thriee. pQssible usj^s. _ Visitors were ehcouva^ 
to consider the object and tp. select the mbs 
;'■ Period advertisements and articles oh the same bbj-ects appeared 
/ elsewhere throughout the h^wsp^tper. A visitor could check his: 
- dioice by further reading. „ _ 
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1, the bdst ; 
(ipp. abstract, 

Z:^ 44pp.): y. :. ^ y-- ■ I 

^ 1^; V ' " V ^ ^cfioot^ an iSth j^etituiy farniib^ 

::; / ^ : . ' * ceive naife ta^ Docehts use tags- 

: ^ ; ^ • e^Haslze different roles and age f elatlonsfiipSi ' ehild- L 

■ ^ r;^^^ f^^^^ ^ In act±Sd.t±ls ^f ; 4 sections 

■ : r^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ Xlclt(!^enj dbi^ witfi sptaning and^^ ^ V 

;■ suidc^ A 

ft ■ visit ends with pix ^anfi mtch r 




^ ^ _ „ intori's Headquarters /"x^^ : 32.A.34 

^ (ipp . 

■y: "Oabsttac^^^^^ : ■ ■ ■ V:"-:':; ■ ^ . 

a i- ^ a'^^oGui^foif'^twb a^ ^ ; ' 

ft ^ concentray^n ciioseh as 5enet^ ~? 

7~I^ -^^^^^ '%at did the dtcupant dq^^^ 

\ V Btitish^dcq^ ilaterials inc^de hbus^^ ' 

^HMtt for teachers and ga^ 

DiBpM^ Wiliiamsbiiirgi "Tfeme Stuc^ tfeite^*^^^^^^^ 32. A. 35 

Williainsburg , VA : 6W,1 n.d; (average length 50pp.) 

;^ ft^ actiyitie-3 to be used 

; - as pte-and post ••^ materials^ cSt be tJsed as in-^iis 

actiyities: exclusive a site visit and provide cultural V 
' and historical contexts. ' . 

, ; €in^ £^ ^ ' • 

, * ; - .Craftsmen ill ISth'Centuyy ' , ' » 

€ ft - ilfomeu^^^ to^^ Virginia . : 

; ' ; • .How We Study History > ' ; _ • 

' ; ; " ^ : : ft^ — 

^^^;^.^vi^^ ^^^V^^::/^^^ ft^ Order • ' [ 

^^^^^-^^^ ^ : - 
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Buff , Leirti,- \ and Yeliis i Keni "inciude Me Ini^^ , 32 

Washington, p. C;:S 
V Portrait pa^^^^^ ° : 



"r7 



^ n-- clas s rb dm J- -m 



V . for eieinehtary school. Caii be used i^ltHbut a museuln visit i 
V But functions, most effectively when followed iip with a ' • * 

museum visitv. Children discuss and decide amongst thein- 
^ selves -whether or not ^ Bfid why the fdiiowing people should 

/ be included in' the JIPG^C^ . : 

Ruth, John Wilkes Bdt^^ George A, Custer-' Sets of- 
. ' phdtdgraphs bff^^ one-page bidgra- 

' pliies accdinpany ea^ phbtdgraphs* As of this writing, . 

; V the kit has been tested i^ 

The .Adirondack Mus;eum. /^History Hqnt^^ Blue Mountain Lake, NY: 32. A. 37 

,^^^^:f^^ (3pp.) ^ 

Vocal hi§tbry,,prpject fdr elementary aiid secbiidary 
students :lBse^ 

. ' witK sug^est'edL relate activi'tiesv Organized com- 
, petition; Sy^^usetS a^ area schools with besit pro- . ^ : j 

1 :: 

aivaiiabii for school loans . ' ' - ^ • 

Philipse Manor Hal i.:^- "1**16 Museum Progr&ns^^ T 4^8;" 32,A.,38 

; Yonkejrs,. NY*^;P>ffil, n.d." (6pp. > ' I .'• 



•Brief dfescri 

, ce^Tli^'^fianor haliV* PrdgraS dei criptldns_ give good | 
Y^^^^^ gerierai purpose of vis it, ^ yisit^s logistics ; 

" ' aiid ^ic^^ Topics include: Loyalist Soldiery • 

Ciues* to ^e Pastj Portrait Workshop, Dig-it , Citygrowth» 
^ Designed for teac^ ihfbrmatibri, this iJ si gbod and ' ' 
A iriiiSpeh^ive mddel. 




Ontifib'Ministr^^ "History Voyages in Huronia.'' 32.Ai39 

I^gidnai riff tei^ T s itli albtig sbutherri 

^ shores of Gepi^ Canada^ including histbric sitesf 

: th€5 natural ^hylrp^ 

, : , • tfavellHg some distance td^ v^ sitei Little substantive- ^ 

\.:^'-infbMatidn;;' •■ ■ *. ■ ■ ./ : 

"Clos©-Up.*^ Washington^ D.C.: Close-Dp Foundation, 1975. (n. a.) ^ 32,A,4d 

■ '^■''■'"■■y j'^-^.-'^ ■- Begm in 1970, Clbse-Up is a nationai/and non-partis^ 

, ' ; ^ project to bring high- school students and teachers tb- ' 
; gather with community and national gbverhineht officials. 
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'\ gpyera^ Vehicle fdr 

T !v ' l^itning about goyemMnti leglsiative prb-cess arid 

; ' : : ; ^^Pllcles* "vA lairge-scalei ^nationwide, governn^nt ' 

■ -^^"cat^bn^prog^ learn firsthand 

Jfeite-dtrectly- to-Clds^-UpT 



N;W., Washington, B.C. 20007. 

V. '"• 'v'- ■ ■ ■' , 

"Instructions o/iHthe Study of Period Rooms /Period Settings. h. p. , h.d. 32.A.'41 

. An outline of items to conslder^hen 'seriously assessing / * 

. = : a period, room as an historical object . . Not a light pres^nta- 

- ; ^ ,tion. Serious, ^ could be used with advanced 

Sqhpol SSr^^ Departinent , Greenfield Village' and 32i Ai42 

Hen^i Ford Ifiiseuin. "Devel:ppipnt P6wer,^^A 
\ Teachers .V Deai*orn >^ Edison;^ Institute, 1972 ^ (50pp.) s ^ 

V ■ : v^^l>^e?: hi&^^ deveiopiitent of pbw^. 

~ ot used -Indeperident " > ■ 
V;'^^^ limbvatlcni . - 

"Traasportatlpn , A Guide fb Teaches • " Dearborn^ MCE : 32 . A.43 



Ediipn 1^ j^, i970 . (20pp.) 

V-'-^^ • ■ ■■■■■■ ■■. -■. :^ . l 

; Like 32rA.42i but in butlin 



Misfcellaheous lesson sheets. Dearborn 32.A.44 
n'.d; -(5pp.')' 



infonnatiori sheets for teachers sii^y explaining 

available tours. Attractive, but not go useful as 32. A. 30 
or 32 .A,. 38. ' 



: The ffl^ "An Historic Hurit. " Cincinnati, ".efi: 32.Ai 45 

^; ^"'=5^\M-ng to direct student's ' . ' 

^ ' . ■ [ : > % and 20th ceritiiry^ v 

; ; ' V th^o^^^ and tJhrases % 

\ % iteiffls. Includes ihstructtbns on ■ 

^^^^^ ; ^ Upper elementary grades . 

6oiSl^-eib:iei;>m." "f^^^ 22 October 19>5'. ' 32.A.-46"^^" 

v;: :(7pp.|..^^^ ■ .■_ \. »■ y- - ■ 

..Siji^^i- inexpensive worksheets for visit to Turkey Rim ' ■ 

XC- .\ ; ■ .f^ .- 
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; 6 after a; common farm of 17 70s • ; QuestJibtis _ 

: provoke cbmpar i 15 bti of then and now ^ bbseryat Ibiis b f 
building materials mid lives tbtk, wltfi data retrieval 
^chart^ to systematically recite sotd review observations 



" doors, V:women's role' arid decorative objects. Grades 4-5. - 

did ! Econon^ . Mis cell^ebtis educatibn materials . Anbridge * PA: Old 32 . A. 4 7 

^ Ecbfipny, ti.d.^^^ 

: •"Yovx ToUr bf Old Ecbribmy^ village." As a teadher's 
. guide tb settlement of i83ds, the 

boolciet provides general information and discussion ques- 
tlpna of Md ficohomy as both a religious settlement arid 
. •. a .museum. Booklet- suggests J?iseiy thatvteachers ^Iter 

qties tldris to suit individual class needs • Glbssary Includes 
^deflniticms b 

[ X e apd "cellbacgr," Suggestions are 

V included to Tacilitate s claims visit j '^frie village 

* : V * pass encourages a pre Complex 
site presented with (8ppi) ■ ■ ^ 



V Bl^^ Patricia.*: "Thi tiverin at Old Ecbribny.-V The • 
Hariibnic Asab 

'ideblbgical aspects bf program for fifth graders^ ^ 
; : f rS^udents spend If tt^^ ^ - 

l839si *The author oiit lines pi^garations, like de- 

signing teacher orientation kit and cos tti^^ . 
; ■ ; . ^ Detailed daily ItlM and v 

; . J * J : illustrations of rieces Alternative prbgrams at : : 

<v / ; ■ ; ? site a^^ f or Mwe-Ii/^^^^^^ ^ 

- ■ - ^; ' f ^ I^articip 1^ valuable respurce as it 

" V d^taile^lrifb^aHon on th theory i plBmniig ffl^ results of 

i - ' V a p^rticipitb^ musetm^^^^t^ e^hasizes "learning by immersion; 

^ ^i"63.d Econ^ Educatiori PrbgramsV 1976. " In 1969 * 

■ ; : . i^h?^; ? :b¥8^ deyelbgBtent of a miieijixi curriculum in . cboperatibii 

■y:-y'-:../.r'\:Z^^^ ^- ;tirlth the Phil This 

^ r V ■ ^: V seqiieritial^^^ Is designed to supplement formal 

y r ; sdi^l-^ districts in s.w. PA ^ eSs tern Ohio Srid 

: v^V ^ §eti5]^f; sqtria^^^ were reviewed tp, get a brcxad 

''(^'^:y■■''■:■-::^■^''^^^^^^^^ ; ou^ of sdclal stfudles at elementary level. • 

^^^^^^^^:^^^^^;^v ^^^^:v; : "^^^ K-S dery^lbped as k bf ' 

^: ; ; . descriptibh; V 

: ; * r at Old Ecbnbmir. ^33ppi) V 

\ '-0 .■■ ^ ' • • ■ 'OctbBir;i977-" 



• \ ;■ .Education ." ^ • ; HIST0RY 

.Sapfi Zi5nner?ian,^.L^ 32.A.48 

• !5" Spring ±976. . (5pp;)' , < 

^ . — ^j^ared Jby^ 

". " " : -7 '^^^'"^s^ within a.l-i72^^^^^^ ^ • 

bh the system of to^ Gives teacher a ? 

8obd spnse of areas* to be . . • 

Pre-^d pp6.t- visit activities suggested. • Grides 5 and above. 
. inexpensive. Useful script; «, . . 

. No^th,. Jaiie. "Intrbductibh to. 'Discover Port^^^ Unit." n. p., 1975. 32. A 49 

■■- \ ■ V ■ _ ■■■■ - ' ' ■;, ■■ . • ' • 

Prepared by gi^aduate student />^ . - ' 

; . serving her internship at the National Portrait ^ > • 

^ is a draft ;bf,.. ah introduction for teacKers of classt- " 

• roip materials ^r . a ^^'^^^ 

and well-dbhe; • Gobd inp,del/for .organisiatidri and con ten t> ' 
Davis* Marilyn Solway. "Student Sheet,; Luce Hall of News Reporting . " n . p . , 32 . A.'SO 

75. ,(7PP;.);^ . .;. . ' , ' ^'^ - ; , : ' , 

; ;bir^'cHhs q°PS Hons guide ^^^t^^ 

' hall^at Snathsonis^ . . 

■ in role^bf reporter, poking for tiews kcbbps . Inexpensive • 

' to ■ produce; >: " ' :, ' , ■;■ ■ ■ ,: ■ 

: Pirbyinciit^^^ui, Circulating Exhibits . - -'^Fa^hibn Doll. n.p.*, n;rf. ' ^^vK.51 

/■•;■.. .:.(5pp.)/; :\: ■ ' . ' " , ■ -■ • ^ 

. . Black and white line dfas^ for cblbrihg^^f '"^ "\ 

* .• ' i^f^^al^eiPaper doliff with 'fashi^^ 

' / . - \ Wo text. Might bd used as a handout with traveling exhi^ / • 

• bition on -clothing and cbstumas. ■ ' , ' \ v. 



Manti<^reiyn snA Hall^ Betty . "Repbrt on '^th^ GEMREt— Sssouri Historical 32 .A. 52 
Society Cbbperati^e EducaticSi Project;" n.p, .June^l^ (13pp.) V / 

1 ^i^i" '^thods^of hist^ ciassfobm . 

; : ' . ■ ^l^^^v ;?Stitled7"PuMi^ toufsr 
.. ' of James B. lads, " is' desigriej .t^b^ acquain 4 th ititfough 6 th ' ' . 

. - V • . g'^aaers with 50 years of ' 

differehces and siffiilanties be^elhi tfie 
• V ;: ; • ' Materials include a fjritten'.tekt 
: ; for students t The Histbri an As Beteet^ ;. a; alld^-»ap p^o5ot,i-a«--t^y 

and. copies, of origiiial source materia«:t# iucfi: pr^^^ 
:' xalates .chrpnolpgibal history of ^he pt^ initial' ft^^^ 

tft fmidtng to„f ieid^tes ting With plans., 
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^-V \ %frp£es8±onaJ; inform^ion y , HtSfelHf 

Waters, OiriatopHer^H 32.B.1 



The Hlgtorv TiacHer V51. VIII. No. 3i^May mS. ^^Spp^^ 

1 _ i " __ Student's view o£ Interdisciplinary course off ereil by ' _^ _ 1 

— — 

: . V . ; , Initial class, ''^Gr ' 
' . ' used sltnulatlpn^ irble p students /; 

in that petibd fdr^ 3 hbu^^ of . 

_ ; fatlaer^ hufse^. teacher .> Students experienced coii^aratlve , 

\ : - \, and cbhteinpbrary lriterpretatlc)hs^ of tho^e twd cotm tries. ■ tfie • 

, . ' ' . ^? : program is' still iii bperatlbh^as of J.975.' interesting ^ 
< . apptdabh to . college filstor^ with obvious in^iications for 

museums ; ' - ••■ -.v 

The History^ Teacher is published quarterly by the Society -M. 
for History Educatl^jpn^ ifn of current ;^d , ; 

: . back issues can be order^ci -f tom the Business Manag^ . The 

Hiitbry Teacher i Department of History > Galif binia itate > 
1 . University^ J.bhg BeitS,' BlDl^E^^^^^^ 
GA _90840^ Back isstifs 
; . 'V fficrbfia^ 300 N. -Zee^ itoad , ■Ann MI 48106^ - 

American Assbciitig^^ ' KLscellahebus publica*^ 32.B.2 

, V tibris*. Nashville: -MSLHi* h>d7 / 

/ ;^ Organized 1940, tM 

Vvi duals and institutions interested: 1^^ arid Ibcai , ^ 

^ V history , issues a, monthly magazine ,y jfei^;fe€^ ^ With current ' 

: /, news in the fields vl^ ^ 

' . :> ; publications r emplbj^ 

sells slide/ tape training kits bn'^'mmy f§pects^of hiitori^^ 
society work j in clud^ into most is s^ 

bf Histbry and also, makes tHem available ittdiyidually 

(See 32. B. 3) maintains consy services ^ regional ptof^s^ 

seMnars; pxjfclishes books and buUe^ broader \ 

problems pf iiistbrica^^ btganizai:ibris an 

and detMled study 7 including t^^ ^irectbry bf Histbrical . : 

Societies and A gen^es^ i^ the U.'S> and Canada i published e-vjery v 
tWb yeats. A^ - 



> For additlb write 'diTectiy to AAStE, 1400 Eighth 

^ ^^^^^^^^ : 37^03i'-v- J- . : 

-EliSwott^^^^^ "The Histbiy^b^ How tb Trace It ^ Technical 32. B. 3 

' : ^bl.^ 3i s Nb. 9 * Sep tembfer 197^. (8pp ^ . 




PirediseJy wh implies, this is a step--by--step j-* 



. Professional information 



Watgrs , Christopher H. ^. ''Experiencing Sis to ry: The. Student Vantage." 32 .B.l 



The Hlfltbrv liacHer r V51. VIII. No. 3^" Hay 1975. <2epp ; ) 

StudCTt^a view o£ Interdisci^^ course of fereii by ' _ _ 1 _ 

^Californta Stater-UnlversityT"!^ — — : 

Initiiil; class, /'*G^^ ' - 

used sltnulatlpri^ tble playing^ visual media tqcimnierse students / ; 
in that petiod fdr^ 3 hbu^^ of . 

fatlaer^ nurse teacher .> Students experienced co^ , .. : . 

and cbhteinpbrary Interpret atlphs of tho^e two cotm tries. The ' 
program is' still iii bperatibh^as of 1975 J interesting . ^ . ; 
appibaCh tb , college filstor^ with obvious in^iications for 
'.'museums.; -.v 

The History^ Teacher is published quarterly by the Society tl 
for History Education i In of current ';^d , ; 

back issues can be ordered .^ftom the Business Manag^ , She 
History Teacher i Department of 'Histbrv> ealif birnia itate > <^ 
University i -Long BeitS,' BlDl Ei Seventh Stredt, tong Beach^ , 
GA _90840^ Back isstifs are also javailabie from Uniye^rsity* ^ ♦ * 

Scrbfii^,, 300 N. -ZeeS A^bor, MI 48106/ 



1- 



American Assbciatigh of State ^an KLscellahebus publica*- 32.B.2 

. ; tiims.. Na^hvil^^ / 

;V Organized 1940, this ^^p^ 
. vidua^^^^ and institutions intetestedvl^^ arid Ibcai , ^ 

^ V history, issues a, monthly magazine, current * 

. . newp in the fields ^ 

' ; :> : ptOplicatiohs r e - 

■X : : ^ : sells 8 Hde/ tape training klts^bn- fspects^of hiitorf^ 

V; V society work] includes^ 

. . ; of Histoiry News and also, makes tHem available ifidiVidually 

' (See 32. B^ 3) ;- maintains cons services^ regioiUl pi^ 

: seMnars; pxjfclishes books and bulletin^ dealing with broader . . 

r ; • problems pf iiistb btgfiuiizatidris: a^ 

'■■'■'r-, ':^--, and detMled study ^ including the directory ibf Histbrical ^. .l 

' Societies ^d Ag ei^^v in the U:S> and Canada i published e-vijery v 

/. V t^ the fall. • : ' 



Fbr additibhal. Infoxmatlbn, write/ directly to: AAStE, 1400 Eighth 
Ayeiuxe South eNashT^ 37^03i - j « . i\ 



^: vEllsworth^^ "The Mstibiy bf a House, How tp Trace It ^ rechhical 32. B. 3 

• V:^^^^^^:^^^-^^--'-!^^ 9* September 197^. (8pp^. 

: Precisely *wha^^^ implies:/ this is a step--by--step 

' '^ :.:-.M.:.--,: ; <Write directl^ - , ' 

Q'r---' ■. ■■• ■.■■■•^•■■.Dctober".1977 
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HISTiDRY 



Fishel, Leslie H., Jr. - "THe Role of the Historical Society^ in tontem- ~ 32.B.4 

porary America^" Keynote ad^Mss at the 35th annual meeting ; 

. ; > and Local History j Mac- ' 

^ . kihac Island, Mi, 16 Septenter 1975. C7pp.) 

Historians are the scofekeepers of our palt. Histbri 
/ Societies will' dissipate their 
with today's worlds engage its atteh^^ the 
• ' , void for the American worker who is imderenqjlbyed, not ; : ' 
. challenged byr his job. THe^^h^ should • >: 

* serve this const ittxency^ 

Greene, Jack Pi "Sie New History: Jrom Top to Bottom." New York Times ; 32. B. 5 
•• ^ 8 January 1975." (1pp.) ' ^ ' • : 

News article about historical ittterpretati * 
by work of Annales Scfiopi i^ 

visibility no ionger- cOT place oti the ; 

, historical shelf. J'frbm the perspective sup by the . 

.new history, stt has beco^^^^^ experience of 

. : _ women , children , seryi^ts ^ slaves: and, other neglected groups 

' ^ ' are quite as integral to a cbn^rehensi^^^ : . 

v the past as that of la^ and ministers of 

, state};^that to terms^ o^ 

ctdturf is^ far more teve^i^ higji- culture; 3nd that ^^^^^ ^^^^'^^ 

: ' great; e^ents^^^^^ a^^ — — 

. open a. window upon otherwise olbscure aspects^ 
basic processes of iocial change. 

Striibie, Lee^ National Capital Parks, Qreat^^^f^ S O Canal, 32.B.6 

Great Falls, VA.. Interviewed by Liz Hotdikiss^ 23 April 1975. 

, . Interview by graduate stud^^ of a ^ 

Anoh-educator, in this.G^ museum ^ technician. Good ; 
model for other educators interest 
. , , educators—usiially a fascinating ekerciie. 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin. "Patterns of History . " Madisori, WI: 32^8.7 
; ^ , SH3W, n.d. (2pp.) : . 

; ' , - vQrder form, and descriptive br^ century dress 

' ' patterns from State Historical of Wisconsin w 

^ : 53706. 



^ : : r^^^^'^^ ■ ; ■ ■; P HiSTOBY 

/Vltegipfiai'eq^^^ n,p. , h.d. ; (2pp.) ^2,B.8 

V tb historical sbcleties and related agencies^ Services 
/ include? mbn^^^ yorksRops 
^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^^ a^ pfibtb media center, and district 

■ ' •• meetings, ' ' ■ ' ^ '■ ' ' 

ASdress inquiries to: RCHA, 314 E. Seneca Street, 
; Manlius , NY 13104. ' J ' 

"The Baich institute." h.p. , h.di (5pp;) v ^ ^ ^^ 7'?.: 32,B.9 



efiartered i97i, tli^ organization stimulates arid 
facilitates research in America^ history ^ 

North American itpligrat ion, ethn^ racial and ikhority^ : 

reading lists ^ biblibgraphies, cbitfefences and sj^bsia, 
y e:aiibit±bns and educational programs. ^ 

: Address inquiries to: Balch Institute^ 18 Sotith Seventh 
; Street, Philadelphia, PA 19106 . (2l5) 574-8009. 

Flowerinani^ E.^ ed. The Victbrian Sbciety in Ainetlca Biillfetfa . 32iB.10 
; ; P^ VSA^ 1977. (average length 8: ppi 5 

: ■ ; V This is the almost TOnthiy (not July or 

' * letter^ bf the VSA, an organization deybted to the pre- 
servation of 19th century art , architecttire and inaterial 

^ yr^^^^ ^c^ Bulietiii iiiciudes chapter h 

; programs arid tbtirs. The September 1977 issue highlights ' 

' iducatibri prpgrams at^^^^ 

f - Spbkaiie arid Fort Gbnc^ S^ Angelo, TX. 

. Address inqu^ tor JmS. fiowermari. Editor, The \ 

^^^^y^^^^^ ; v^^^^ Washiiigtoii 

llie Naticmal Trus^^ Membership brbchufe. nip. , 32.fi. 11 

:.nwd;. ■ '.(2pp>^) 

"Brb(2iure relati^ the 

only nati^ chartered by Cdiigress 

? ; t th^ preservation bf 

' . sitesv biiii^^ objects significant in Anigrica's history 

. y and culture. ^^^1^ hewslettei^ CPteservatibn News ) ^d 
/ • : advisory services oh preservatibrt prbgfams and prbjectii 

• ■ Natibnal Trust for Historic Preservation, 

. 74(P748 Jackson Places N.W., Washing 20006. 



Octbbet^ 1977 



I :^ HISTORlf 

aib^^^ 'pSi^l^ Spriiigfieldi Ohio: 32.B.12 

I Glai* Cbtaity^^ SbcletyV i977. (13pp. 5 




Bbblfclet N^^fints events of 1870s witfi inf oriatlbn drsnm 
from newgpi^^ , etc; to give 2dth century 

Springfield re sense of problems, expecta- 

tipnsji^tcv of f^ huiidrei years earlier. 

Address inquiries to: Clark Cbun^'""'Hi^ Society^ 
Sji^ingf Mdi^ 0^^ : . ^ 



Itewarti ffi^ YSl:k Statfe Historical to Cooperstbim,i^OT 32.8.13 

Jane W. North, 21 April 1975^ (4pp.) 

^ f'^'-/\'-- of ITCSHA grbgr ciilled bin St^ " 
^ Jv tap.k to gratoa^ inuseUin education ^ ^a^ f^bm 



Tolklore, Oral Hiatory axxd Crafts 



HISTORY 



•Oral Hiatory Report for 1974.'' .NYe: eolumbia UniveM 1974. (17ppi) 32ie.i 

. : {^Report of activities, o£ Oral History Research. Office ' - 

for 1974, including: course in oral history techniques " 
for advanced credit; acqijisitibn of 180 hours of oral 
; : . reMniscences of ^Nikita Khrushchev to 

the literature of oral history | The Oral History Cbllectibh > 
. a catalogue of their cbllectioh; micro editions of 200 tnemoirs; ; 
and current related books. Good source for those with sit 
oral fixation. ■ - / 



~ - - Address inquiries to: Ors^l- Histpr^^^^^ 

Butler Library, Co lunibia Uni^^ New Ydtk, NY ' 10027. > 

"Instructions for Mailing Family Histories." n.p. , Hid. (5pp.) 32.6.2 

V Fotms to use when interviewing one's .family for inclusion ; 
in family history archives. Good guide questipfis to look 
at i,f planning an oral history :prdject.^ - I i V 



Address Inquiries to: Social Welfare History Archives^ 
University of-'Mlnnesota Libraries ,. Minneapolis r M; 55455 . 



Armstrong, Jacklyn . "Talkinjg Together . " nip. i June 1976. (14pp.) ' V 32.C.3 

The report off an ^oTal^istbry prqje<:t^hv^^ • ; . 

V , ^ . 35 senior citizens and fiftKa^ ; \ 

^ . ' Harrisburg^ !pA. - The childr 

day' a week f or several hours over a per^ / ' 

Tied in with class robm studies in language skills and . 
social studies, the children interviewed the aduits, wrote 
^ up their findings, afid prbduced ''Gp|ie 

' . The project was fointlS^^orgarilze^^ teachers and the • . 

■ / staff of the Aesthetic 3E_d^^^ . 

-^^iiBaSS and Meaning* Place i Harrisburgv a facility w^ 
a variety of programs includih to senior 

: ; citizens • - ' ^ ' 

; For information i write to Bill Thonqison, Ways §nd Meaning 
. "Tlace, Boas School, Forster and Gre3n Street, Harrisburg,^ 
PA, 17102, ^ 

In addition s a manual is available with ^ihfbrmatibh on how 
* to set about to conduct ah oriL history prbject^^^^^^^^^W^ 

Social Studies Advisors, bf Pennsylvania Department of Sd^ 

Box 911j^-^Harrisburg, PA 17126. Attention: Elizabeth Haller. ^ • 

Price not available. 



Folklore , Orai Hist dry and Grafts 



Joseph. "Or^i History: So mdings from the Sony^Ag^.: RF lilos- 
; (2ppO 



Update of ora]^ history practiciis aad_prpfessidn with 
report oti speclific univers^^ some with Rbcke- 

, feller Foutiidat|LTO newsletter, p^^^ 3 icT 

4 times a year I is free and reports on Iff ftmded projects i 



Readers Write Books n. p. ,^1974-75 (8pp .) 



Ptogram develpj 
is a good examt 



^-Center: for Southern Folklore J 



Bd by Itockfbrd Illlhois Pu]>lic Libraity 
le of how a good ba^^ idia^ e 



iised 

in a number of Mlterhativex ways from small children to 
sejiior citizens . ^ ffiis oraly histbr^ evolved from 

a program to en cpurage ybS^ chiidreh to "pubiish'V their 
own large-print! stories . ^ Progr sun descr^ 
but will generajte ideas and^ some of the^pitfalls 

to watcA for. 



nipv, 1977 (12pp.) 



32.C.5\ 



32. e. 6 - 



Begun in 1972 d the Center documents through filns, records, 
sSill photographs and gdolf^ iiis^jgpe^^ f olfc traditidnf — t^^^^—^ 
in the Sduth.J A traveling^^e panels ihd 25^ 

objects has alio bee^ produced ^ "Folk Art and Crafts: The 
Deep South.'* Handsome sepia afld buff prbmbtlbnal brbchufei ^ 

Address in§uifie§ tb: The Centet for Southeni^olklbre, 
1216 Peabody Avenue i P. Oi Box 4081, Memphis, ^' 
(9di^ 726-4205. ' / ' 



•Hahd-^lade^: Tools : Ahcleht Symbols of Anbther Wofld. " Washington 
21 April 1974. (2pp.) . - 



32. e. 7 



) «^ News .review of l^eauty ^d func ' 

- / with excerpts airi sketches frdm A iHtis^um of Early American . , 

^dols . Eric Sldan^. Of little re^aSl use ^ -but a pleasmit 
piece tod nice to thrdw dtit. 1 ^ * . 

Peri^i Dana, ''Kalbrama:. f torn eotmtry E&tate to Hriban EJegance." n.p., 32.C.8 . 
. ■ 1977. (2pp.) ■ ' 



Brochure of small e:^^it shwini^ 

WMhihgtdni D.C. neigM^ At end df exhibit* visitor 

WM invited to sit a^^ 

t^pe recorder w^ taped rebbllfectibns bf three men who grew 
up in the neighbbrfabbd. A phbtb albm. accbr^anied ^the taped 
fecbllections, narration and music. Visitors with rieiated 
information were encouraged to reqotint, their mi^ffi&ries to staff. 



- ■ V . Folklore* Oral History and Crafts s > HISTORY 

Itttter; l^beit G Early A5eri;can-Iilfe i Augiist 1974. 32.G.9 

' V Jtogazihe^ b this Issue includes ' 

■ - to members of Early American Society. • 

? Write tor E^ African »Sp^cletyi G^^ 17325. 

Community Environments . "Graf ts Kevls 1 1 eS Hmidbdbk . " Nevjr York City : 32 . C . 10 

^ The Metropolitan Muse^ :^ _ - _ _ - - . 

Blcintehhiai pfdject s^^^^ .. C^ 

4 of Education; Cpmnnin . ■ / 

crafts orgmizafcib ^e Metropo^tm^^ 

. /fiusetmi of Art; end the NYC Bicentennial Gorp^ ' 
1 v. book was the; result of a teachers ' courge for the Bicehtenhial 

■ 

• Workbook includes pa^^^ 

grdunOi bibliqgtaphies^ and a list of NYC craft resources ; • ^ 
, V pistributed fre^ to all NYC teaiiiers. ' ; * 

^West Viriinia tJntversity rMvisio^ of Persbhatahd Fandly Deveropmeht. 32.C.11 
"Sie Mouri^ 1973. ^^average^ 

■ ' length 20pp.) -j- ' . 

Begun in 1967^^ the fountain Heritage P^^ 

tegral part of the W. VA. ^U^^ - ■ . 

We have 9 sets bf iSfprmatioh prepared for^ tha^ • 
' eadi dealing with a differ&t aspect^^f W^^^^ ^ 
lieritagei^ moimtain -songs , resource 'pei^ . 

Lilirary of Congress y Division. "An Itlventbry ^ 32.C.i2 
of the Bibliographies and Reference^dS in^ theV Arrive 

bf Folk Sbng,-Libraicy of Cbhgre^ D^Ci : LC* • ; 

: ' tefer^hce jfepattmehti Music Di vis ibh^ h>dr (12ppi) , - • . v 

Want -to whistle a ^^^t^ Ch^ck wl^h the^rc^ 

Ameriirah Folk S^^ Thi^ un&notati^ inventoiy lists the i ' 

Ar<3iive 'is holdings. ^ ' ' ' . 

■ • ' - • -• - . y- : ' ' ' - ' ' ,* ' '* : - ' ' - ' ■ : ' '. 

Based on material by An^ Kbtkih and Hblly Cutt:ihg--Ba&e^^ "Escaping frpm 32.C.13 
^ . V PbiOTd on the Canine Speci ' 
, room." Axt^ to Zoo, Bece^er 1977. , (4iiip. reduced.) v / : 



useful sugge^^^^ and i^guagie arts ^ 

clMsrobm^^^^ in family folfclbrev Includes practical, 

ineacpehsive llads fandly phbtp albums to look f^^ 

changes in bbjects^ taste as well' as people. ^^^^^ j^ 
list too i One^f many gbbd issu^^^ bf Art to Zob j a nfi^spager 
for school^ '^witft Smith$bhia^ published by. 

Office of ElemeritaiTi^ and SeM^ Education^ ;fen -B^ Editori/ 



^iB^ • ^ ; October ±977 



^3 



Folklore HISTORY 

; » Ainerifean FbOJtUfe C^^^ nip/i 1976i 32*6^14 

^ ' ; * Xxi l?76i Si^_^f±cTO Jotklifc^^ by 

■ Co^f^ goals ai^fboordlnatlvi leadership * 

fP*^ *"«?i?an folfcilfe^ asi^lstanepl to the field and liibdel 
"^ projects for ^the fleldi 7^ 

^^^e^^o wish Jo^^^b^^^^^ to the inalling list to recelve^^ 

. I copies^of the/^'Fom^^ 

- 1^^- of Cdhjgressv WasfilSgt^ V 

"StoiyteillBg Spreads eulttsral Roots i " BJfEReeSiittv Att January 32 • Ci 15 

; ^^^^^ . the fine art of stdryt^lHttg' as 

' ^^^^^^^^ Itt^our cult are. fbr^ 

i ^^^.^^^^^ own St dry t^iiin$ Center^ 

w Center, 355^ East 

> 9th Stre«, New 
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tocai and General History ^ : HISTORY 



i Cienieht "Orgajil^^^ a Local Historlcai_Sbciety." " 32;D;1 

Nash'i^llia: AASLH^ 1959? revised editibh 1968. (40pp.) ^ ■ . \ 

StraightforwSd 

sdjciety. ^ Cpi^iete with sample articles ol incorporation, 
by^-lawsi |md constitution. At time of writing, author was ^ 
. director of the Chicago Historical Society. 

■ ^ ■ , ' - fc ' ■ ■ ' . ■ - ' , ' , _ ■ ■ ... ^ _ " , ■ 

Wrdtte to: AASLH^ 1400^ghth Avenue Souths N^hvilles^ TO 

Kapen, Michael; "Th^ American Revdiutipn Bic^^ and the Writing . 32.D.2 

of Local '^History. "_ Address dilivered^t 15th iiiyitatidnal 
/ • • conference on local history ^ 8 May ^1975^* (12pp.) j i : 

J ; ; ^ Addressesj four ways in which bur uhderstandihg .of the 

o' . itey^iution might be i^rbved by increased at tent icmt 
local history r 1) teeri can recent history 

sdiolarship; 2) resurgence of local history; 3) what 
local history tan contribute to histbry scholarship; 
4) hey cohslderatibhs when researching and writings about 
the Bevolutibh ih. local cbmmuhities. ; / . 

Write to: AASLH; See 32.D.i for addfess. 



McLean, Deckle. "Getting Into the Life of the Past." Bo s tog Gl obe^ . 32. D. 3 

14 July 1974, pp,. 12-20. (4pp.) ' > 

V ^ Sargely a photo essay on several butdbbr inuseums that i 

, use costSied inteipreters. f ext^rasis^s of^^^ 
qubtes of the interpreters. . Noth^ 

%a^7spme amusing anecdotes about li^rlng with one foot 
fbiwaria a^ 

' Olds, Frederick A. "Historians 'and Art : An Oklahoma Gase Study." 32.5^4^ 
The eiironiciea if 01^ Vol . Lii, No. 2 ^ St^er 1974. • 

(llpp;):, ■'. ■ . ' ■ '^'^ - ' 

A gobd case is made for iii^d^ta^ 
;' . V art pi a pebple in ^eyeibp^^ picture . 

of their culture ahd^^ h Specific application i:b 

the Spcmers. Author is a western artist and* Difectbr 
. • of the Oklafibma^ . J^- 

Kemani^^^M^^^ Experience and History;" Washington 32. D. 5 

' Post , X6 June 1977. (1pp.) ^ 

r; News article about :S 

Cbipunities Sympbsiiim^^^ schedule including fbi^^ 

' ' . S&els opposite InfbiTi^ and exhibit^i all 

ERXC ' 95. • • ^'^ „ 'October 1^77 



f Local and (%neral Hlstb 



HiSTDkY 



deaiiag with kiti and family relationships. ' 

A Qbpy of tile ptb^rani of the syiiq^sium td.th e^ 
:mid photographs relating to folklore is available. 



Order from: Ann Ba^t A &1 1163, Smithsonian Institution - 
"f^nahiAgtoai SiCi ; 20560. Free. i 
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